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DIALECT STORIES OF THE UPPER PENINSULA: 
A NEW FORM OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE* 


By RicHArRD M. Dorson 


In the folklore-laden North Peninsula of Michigan, modern and native- 
born jostle antique and imported story traditions, and one may hear Old 
Country fairy tales from one conteur and twentieth century dialect tales from 
the next. That such unlike genres are found in juxtaposition is no accident, 
for the European folk who bring over the olden contes become the burlesqued 
subject matter of dialect recitals. Throughout the Upper Peninsula these 
dialecticians perform, formally before lodges, conventions, clubs, and church 
socials, and informally in yarnspinning circles; no town, from the Soo to 
Ironwood, lacks one or several well-known dialect humorists, while the urge 
and the talent for this mimicry extend to the rank and file storytellers. 

The strictly regional popularity of the dialect yarn results from conditions 
of Upper Peninsula life and society. In this self-contained country washed on 
the north by Lake Superior and on the south by Lake Michigan, immigration 
has planted a remarkably diverse ethnic mixture, and remoteness has bred a 
free and easy social interplay not to be found in the giant cities where im- 
personality and segregation form the dominant attitudes. As the land has 
affected its people, and welded them into a regional in-group, so too the people 
have affected the land, stamping it with the cultural hues of the Chippewa, 
the French Canadian, the Cornishman and the Finn, and a dozen lesser 
strains. Consequently to the Peninsularite these peoples, or the types that 
have come to symbolize them, strike imaginative reflexes that outsiders can- 
not appreciate. 

Because the newcomer groups have made a deep impression on the total 
population, they have aroused a reaction within the popular mind, especially 
within the native sense of humor, and this has produced the dialect story. The 
native Americans, the second generation, relish the mishandling of American 
English that continuously surrounds them; and gifted mimes reproduce the 
phonological and grammatical errors, the special intonations and interpola- 
tions, that are irresistibly funny to any American-educated listener. Because 
the Canadian French, the Cornish, and the Finnish have played the most 
active historical and economic role in the Peninsula, and because they repre- 


* The collection of this material was made possible by a grant-in-aid for Studies in the 
History of American Civilization, conferred by the Library of Congress from March to Septem- 
ber, 1946. 
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sent rural and peasant stocks (all of whom, incidentally, are rich in their own 
inherited tradition and lore), logically they have stimulated the greatest num- 
ber of stories, and specialists for all three have emerged. Less prominent and 
less peculiar to the area are Swedish, Italian, and Irish dialect tales, although 
they too frequently swell the repertory of the local dialectician. Of the major 
ethnic stocks in the population, only the Germans and the Poles are wanting 
in dialect imitators. 

While these English-crucifying stories may begin as simple repetitions of 
overheard prize mistakes, they tend to assume anecdotal and narrative form 
almost immediately. The individual word-mangler becomes the folk-hero in 
an expanding cycle that incorporates outside stories; or the stories gravitate 
to the stock comedy characters—the Finnish Eino and Weino, the Cornish 
Jan and Bill, the Swedish Ole and Yon, the Irish Pat and Mike. All the 
generic characters in the various dialects in turn tend toward a common 
genus, the fool, the dolt, the immigrant bumpkin. The humor of ignorant 
speech converges on humor of situation, and while the brief anecdotes may 
deal solely with language misuse, the lengthy narratives which soon burgeon 
forth in the genre confront the immigrant with strange and baffling American 
mores. He visits Chicago, and is nonplussed by trains, streetcars and hotels; 
he marks his door with a penknife so he can distinguish it from the others in 
the apartment; then he hangs a paper bag on the tree outside so he can tell 
his rooming-house from all the others—but the bag blows away. Actually the 
narrative scenes portray the immigrant as accurately as do his bumbled words 
for they too are grounded in observation and personal experience. For the 
substance of his famous adventure at the carnival, Burt Mayotte drew upon 
his own youthful visit, as described in Canuck English by his grandfather; 
Walter Gries says he heard the Italian boy deliver his misinformed master- 
piece about Columbus in a Keweenaw County grade school; the Detroit ball 
game classic is founded upon a ceremonial visit by a Canadien to see those 
Tigers of whom his sons spoke so fervently; yarns about former racial hostility 
between the Cornish and the Finns or the Swedes and Norwegians are only 
too historically authentic. Other themes and plots besides those derived from 
immediate fact enter the dialects, often by the deliberate redaction of the 
dialectician, and these include a host of dirty stories, and the tall tales and 
traveling jokes which form so much American floating storylore. 

The first question which a consideration of the dialect story very likely will 
inspire is, Is it folklore? By all the standard criteria, this type fits the defini- 
tions of folk narrative. Dialect tales enjoy an almost completely oral life, 
since they are a new growth, they depend for their chief comic effects on 
sounds; and print tends to resist dialect. In their oral flights they undergo all 
the characteristic permutations of folk material: textual variation, assimila- 
tion of familiar plots, dispersion of original compositions, and even crossings- 
over from one dialect into another. Burt Mayotte told me that he had heard 
“The Carnival,” ten years after he had composed it at Sault Ste. Marie, re- 
cited by another conteur at Manistique with differing details but the same 
punch line, and that it is now current throughout the Upper Peninsula. In 
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commenting on the Detroit ball game, which he told me in the French, he 
said he had heard a sailor on the Lakes give it in Swedish and seen it in 
Italian on cards printed in Chicago’s Italian district; and subsequently I col- 
lected Finnish versions. Some stories, like the Cornish plot about the miner 
who steps on the plank that wasn’t there, or the Finnish GI who proves im- 
mune to cannibal parboiling, or the Frenchman lost in the woods who answers 
the hooting owl, are virtually common property. But even with the unusual 
and unique tales, the generic motif of the fool character and his absurd antics 
remains to wed the genre firmly to universal folklore patterns. 

Who tells dialect stories? Men—seldom women—from all the occupations 
and nationalities of the Upper Peninsula, men of business, not of the woods 
and mines. Burt Mayotte at the Soo is an auto mechanic, and the raconteur 
for the local French Canadian group, the Allouette singers. His grandfather 
was a Keweenaw pioneer, whose broken dialect always intrigued Burt. 
Mayotte assumes, seemingly by instinct, the quick, expressive Gallic gestures, 
glances, grimaces, and the rhythmic cadences that distinguish Canadien talk. 
Walter Gries, of German descent, and known all over the state for his Cornish 
and other dialect renditions, is personnel supervisor of the Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Company at Ishpeming, and was formerly warden of the Marquette 
prison. As a schoolteacher in the Copper Country he heard and retained the 
Cousin Jack, French, and Italian missayings which formed the basis of his 
present extensive collection. John Laitala of Ironwood works in and par- 
tially owns a tavern, and is frequently called on to give “‘lingoes’’; he is one of 
the few American Finns to practice the Finnish dialect. If he hears a good 
story, he will render it into the idiom, for his repertory. Howard Springer, who 
possesses a superb Swedish style, developed it from hearing Scandinavian 
housemaids and dockworkers at Gladstone and Escanaba; although now in 
business in Minneapolis, he still entertains friends with his ‘‘Yumping 
Yimminy”’ anecdotes. And so it goes; the dialecticians may be undertakers, 
like Jimmer Thomas of Laurium, John Chappell of Ironwood and Mort 
Plowe at Houghton, or a mason like Bambi Hoffman of Hancock, or a com- 
pany superintendent like Dan Harrington at Manistique, or a county treas- 
urer like Bob Pryal of Escanaba, or a ticket agent like Frank Ahlich in St. 
Ignace, or owner of a bottling works, like John Johnson at Bessemer—but 
all have the same keen ear for word sounds and aptitude for reproducing them 
in a fluent, rapid, easy, and sometimes singsong delivery. Because the 
dialecticians are continually called on to entertain large audiences, their 
stories travel readily; and persons in many towns have repeated to me prize 
anecdotes by Walter Gries, for example, while conversely the friends and 
listeners of the performers send or give them choice yarns. All the conteurs 
seem to have their yarns at the top of their head, and dictated them to me 
seriatim without so much as pausing for breath. 

What are the characteristics of the dialects? They of course differ for each 
dialect, but the general principle holds, that they derive from the inap- 
plicability of grammar and alphabet structure in the mother tongue to Ameri- 
can English forms. For instance, the Finnish omission of extra consonants 
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before the initial vowel in English words comes from the fact that no Finnish 
word begins with more than one consonant. The constant misuse of the 
Canadien ‘‘she” comes from the lack of a neuter gender in French. Common 
dialect traits are, in the Finnish, the transposition of 6’s and p’s, d’s and ?'s, 
the substitution of w for f, v for w, and g or s for c (there is no c in Finnish), 
and the frequent use of the present participle for regular conjugations; in the 
French, the substitution of d for th, the addition of aspirate h’s to words be- 
ginning with vowels, the employment of double e or ay endings for y or ie, and 
of the double e sound for short 7; in the Cornish, the incorrect omission and 
addition of beginning h’s, and the use of the third personal pronoun for the 
second ; in the Swedish, the substitution of y for j and v for w, and frequently 
short a for short 7 or e before a double consonant. 

Another element in the dialect lies in syntactical malformations, which 
often are repeated independently as choice comic morsels. Some examples are, 
in the Finnish, ‘‘Urho, go out in te parn and trow te horse out te window some 
hay’’; in the Swedish, “Et’s notting coming laft’’ (There is no change coming 
to you); in the Cornish, “ ’Er ed’n calling ta we, us don’t b’long ta she”’; in 
the French, ‘Take dis horse here, she’s de mos’ wore out” (best broken in), 
A further coloring lies in conventional expletives and expressions: the Cana- 
dien maudjit and sapré, the Finnish Satana and Sesus ’Rist, the Cornish 
bloody. Words like ‘‘sauna”’ (steam bath), and ‘“‘pasty”’ (meat pie), are now 
generally diffused through the Upper Peninsula, but have occasioned special 
Finnish and Cornish folklore tales. An important aspect of the dialect render- 
ing is the rhythmic cadences into which the stories tend to fall; in fact, the 
jump from prose to verse is easily accomplished, as the habitant poems of 
William Henry Drummond indicate, and I have a Finnish song which was 
improvised on the spot by listeners when a Finnish lumberjack complainingly 
asked the barman for his axe and saw. Burt Mayotte almost chants his recita- 
tions, and all the Canadiens employ an upward intonation that invites metri- 
cal repetition. The singsong quality of the higher pitched Swedish speech 
makes mimicry practically irrestistible, and I have heard a dozen men and 
boys in a L’Anse boarding house all telling anecdotes involving Big Eric 
Ericsson, a local lumber jobber, in an identical tearful whine. 

One final question deserves to be raised anent the dialect story. I have 
called it ‘‘A New Form of American Folklore,” but is it actually without 
precedent? The closest approach would appear to be the Yankee yarns that 
liberally strew the mid-nineteenth century press, in which the rustic speech 
of backcountry New Englanders is phonetically reproduced, and the plots 
turn consistently on bumpkin gaucheries. Many of these yarns were orally 
delivered, on the lecture platform or the stage, by Yankee comedians like 
Dan Marble and George H. Hill or the monologuist Dr. Valentine—set pieces 
based on observed eccentricities of character. Jewish, Italian, Irish, and 
Negro dialect stories are of course widespread in United States tradition, and 
have appeared in print. But in their geographic concentration, wide disper- 
sion, multiplicity, and extreme oral popularity, the Upper Peninsula dialect 
tales represent a novel folklore phenomenon. 
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FRENCH 
I. Local Characters 
1. Fred Felteau 


(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 14, 1946) 


There is a lot of French-Canadian stuff I’ve run into myself in the iron and 
copper regions. Joe Bedore is a famous character talked about below the 
Straits. Up here there are characters like Fred Felteau, Louis Bizette, and 
Captain Jack Lamerand, who was my neighbor at Eagle Harbor. 

Fred Felteau was a great big fellow who weighed about two hundred and 
fifty pounds. He ran away from Canada and came to the Upper Peninsula as 
a boy of fourteen or fifteen. He originally studied for the priesthood, but he 
gave it up and worked in the woods till he was fifty, when he got rheumatiz. 
Fred used to shack on Gratiot Lake, Keweenaw County, in a little cabin. I 
used to go fishing there with my pal. He had a shack with a door and a 
window on each side. The hind seat of an old automobile was his front porch— 
he picked it off a dump. He would sit there and look at the beautiful lake. As 
we walked in from the road, this very hot day in July, we couldn’t see Fred; 
he wasn’t on his front porch. And I remarked to my partner, ‘“‘Fred must be 
out on the lake.’’ ‘‘No, I ain’t on de lake,’”’ he said. We stepped into the 
cabin; he was lying on the bunk with his stag shirt and woolen pants and 
rubber swampers, stretched full length. I said, ‘‘What’s the matter, Fred, 
are you sick?”’ “Jesus, no, I ain’t sick, I’m only tired sitting down.” 


2. 
‘(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 14, 1946) 


This is another story at Gratiot Lake. He’s sitting there on a little home- 
made boat dock—couple boards out in the water. A mother and her children 
from nearby came down to go in swimming. “‘Oh, mother, it’s nice, it’s warm, 
it’s hot,” said one of the children. Fred says, ‘‘Jeesus pwell, I’m living roun’ 
here feefty years, an’ I don’t see nobody burn himself on dat water yet.” 


3. 
(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 14, 1946) 


Pea-soup ’n jelly cake 
Dey make de Frenchman’s belly ache. 


That’s an old rhyme. Pork pie and pea soup are the favorite dishes of the 
French Canadians. 

In the fall when I left the camp I would take up to Fred any little food I 
had left over. This time I took up some dried navy beans because I knew 
they’d get wormy. I saw him in the spring, and asked him how he was doing. 
“It wasn’t veree bad,” he says. ‘‘You know, I got a leetle rheumatiz on my leg, 
an’ my back is sore, but I'll get a leetle ‘help from de welfare, so I'll get 
t’rough de wintaire. By gar,’’ he says, ‘‘you remember dem little bean you 
bring me. Well, Im gonna tole you, she don’t make veree good pea-soup.” 
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4. 
(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 14, 1946) 


A township caucus is still held to nominate officers at Eagle Harbor. There 
are just enough year-round residents so everybody can serve on the school or 
county board. The boys come down at caucus time, gather round the store, 
talk things over, and see who is going to run for office. Electioneering, tanking 
up at the bar, are in order. They had what they called a poorbox—nothing 
more than an open drawer back of the bar with a pound package of Peerless 
chewing tobacco. A customer having purchased a beverage could take a free 
chew. All availed themselves of the privilege before retiring downstreet to the 
schoolhouse for the caucus. 

After the gathering of the gang, Fred, the leader, switched his chew from 
the left to the right side of his mouth, and got up on the little rostrum. ‘Well 
I guess we better start da meeting.’’ He switches the chew back. ‘First ting 
we gotta ’ave is nomeenashun for superwisor. I tink I’m da bes’ one for dat, 
I'll take dat myself.”” Switches the chew again. ‘‘Nex’ ting we gotta have is 
nomeenashun for townsheep clerk.’’ Somebody got up and says, ‘“‘I nomeenate 
Camille Rielle for townsheep clerk.” Fred replies, ‘‘Well, Cameel, he can’t 
read and he can’t write, but he can make hees cross, and we ain’t got very 
much beezness anyway, so I tink Camille be all right for dat.’’ Switches chew 
back, looks around. “By gar, I tink de nex’ ting we gotta have is cuspeedor.” 
A French-Canadian friend gets up and says, ‘‘I nomeenate Joe Bellack for 
cuspeedor.” 


5. 
(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 14, 1946) 


It was rumored around the Keweenaw Point that Fred was going to get 
married, and he had already reached his fifty-fifth birthday. His friend 
Camille came down from the Bluff mighty excited, came into Fred’s cabin and 
said, ‘‘Jeesus pwell, Fred, everybodee on de countee’s talkin’.’’ Fred an- 
swered, ‘‘Well, wat’s de matter wid dat?’’ ‘‘Well, dey’re talkin’ about you.” 
“‘Talkin’ about me? What are dey talkin’ about me?” ‘Well, everybodee she 
say you’re gonna get marree wid Rosee Plouff.’’ Fred says, ‘‘Well, wat’s de 
matter wid dat? I’m feefty-five years old. I’m old enough to get married, 
ain’t I?’ Camille says, ‘‘Well, sure, but wid Rosee, she ain’t veree nice girl. 
Everybodee on de countee knows about Rosee.”’ Fred says, ‘‘Well, dat 
don’t bodder me, because it ain’t veree big countee.”’ 


6. Joe Reno 
(Tom Beaton, Escanaba, August 13, 1946) 


My father, Tom Beaton, Sr., used to lumber all through this area, Big 
Bay de Noc, drove on the Salmon Trout River for Pittsburgh and Lake 
Superior Company (later the National Pole Company). He had charge of the 
river drive. As a kid, I kept time in the woods. I am a forester by profession. 

Joe Reno, who died up at the poor farm, was an actual eccentric Canadian 
Frenchman, at old Camp I of the Stephenson Company, in back of Ralph. 
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He kaew the alphabet with difficulty, learned to recite it, A-B-C. He’d study 
a word out painfully, might get the word right or be way off. He had a little 
logging camp outside the main camp, making his living cutting cedar by the 
piece and “batching.” 

So this morning he was cooking with hot grease on the stove, and he gave 
me a cup of coffee, and with it one of these concoctions he had made. I said, 
“What is this?’’ It was small, very dark, no zest to it. Joe said, ‘I dunno. I 
follow direcshun, and she come like dat.” I said, ‘‘Let me see the direc- 
tions.’’ So he handed me a package of pancake flour, and I said, ‘‘Where do 
you see anything about doughnuts here?”’ And he said, ‘‘See dem black word” 
I said, ‘‘Joe, that says nothing about doughnuts. That says, ‘Do not use 
anything but water.’’’ Joe had thought ‘‘Do not’’ meant “Doughnuts.” 


7. 
(Tom Beaton, Escanaba, August 13, 1946) 


There was a group of Kentuckians imported by the company to cut cord- 
wood, about 1917. Joe Reno was invited to go hunting with this Kentuckian, 
at night. It developed into a miserable, cold, rainy night, in the fall of the 
year. They were out all night, found their way back by the cookshanty horn 
blowing for breakfast. I said, ‘‘You’re a good woodsman, Joe. How come you 
were out all night and couldn’t find your way back?” He was wet and miser- 
able. He said, ‘‘Dat feller he point way off and say, ‘Joe, raccoon dat way.’ 
And we travel and travel and travel. And by’n by he point in a different direc- 
tion and say, ‘Joe, raccoon dat way.’ And we travel after dat raccoon. By’n 
by I want to go home, me, but I’m all mix up and I don’t know which way to 
go, until de horn she’s blow. 

“Den I come to de camp, and it’s a good ting de horn she’s blow, odder- 
wise dat Kentuckian she still look for dat goddamn raccoon.” 


8. 


(Tom Beaton, Escanaba, August 13, 1946) 


One night Joe Reno was going from Main Camp Number I to his own little 
shack—no road, had to follow a trail through the woods, pitch dark. I said, 
“Joe, take a lantern with you.” “Bah gosh, I can’ do dat, because de ghos’ 
she see de lantern a long way.” 


9. Joe Bedore' 


(Pete Vigeant, Sault Ste. Marie, April 21, 1946) 


Joe Bedore ran a lodging- and beer-place at St. Clair’s Flats. He spoke 
habitant French, and was quite a character. His place was the headquarters 


1 Joe Bedore, now dead, is a well-known Lower Peninsula character. I heard this story also 
told by E. P. Sawyer in Escanaba, August 14, 1946. “At Pete Lemmer’s saloon a young fellow 
came in and said, ‘Pete, how many doors in this room?’ ‘Three.’ ‘I’ll bet you drinks on the 
house there’s four.’ So he counts, ‘Front door, back door, cellar, cuspidor.’ Pete says, ‘That’s 
pretty good, I’m going to try that on the whisky salesman.’ He bet drinks on the house with him 
and counts, ‘Front door, back door, cellar door, shpittoon. 
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for fishermen and yachtsmen. Bums, roughnecks, civilized people hung out 
there. 

A bunch of fellows was sitting around there leaning with their chairs tilted 
against the wall, when a smart aleck came in. “‘Come on, boys, have a drink,” 
he said. After a while he looked around and said, “Joe, I bet you one dollar 
there’s five doors in this room.” 

Joe looks and sees only four, so he says, ‘‘Bah gosh, I take you on dat, 
Show me.” 

The smart aleck counts, ‘“‘There’s one door, two doors, three doors, four 
doors, cuspidor. That’s five doors.” 

So Joe says, ‘‘All right, Hi’ll buy the drinks.” But the next day he says to 
the bunch, ‘‘That aleck weel come again, and dis time I get heem.”’ The aleck 
comes in with his lunch pail and says, ‘“‘Give me a schouper of beer.” But this 
time he doesn’t offer to treat the crowd. 

Joe says, “‘Hi’ll bet you dere’s fi’ door in dees room.” The aleck looks 
around and sees only four. ‘‘Aleck, Hi bet you de drinks for heverybodee in 
de house.” 

“All right, I’ll take it,’’ says the aleck. ‘‘Show me.” 

Joe counts, ‘‘Won door, two door, tree door, four door, spittoon.”’ 


10. Jeandel Paquin 
(Frank Ahlich, St. Ignace, April 17, 1946) 
(This one’s true.) 


Jim Miller, supervisor from Hendrix township in Mackinac County (used 
to run a store at Rexton), on his way back to Detroit from a meeting stopped 
in to see some of his customers. He stopped off at Jeandel Paquin’s, who was 
out in the garden. Jeandel had about twenty children, one in Guadalcanal. 
“Who dat, Chimmy Miller?” And he begins crying, ‘‘What’s the matter, 
Jeandel, don’t you feel good?”’ asks Miller. ‘‘Yes, Chimmy, I feel good, but 
you know my boy Willard. He’s in California on hospitale,’’ he says. ‘‘He got 
shot in the got on God-canal with some sharp nail. He was git along good 
all right and the doctor write and he say Willard coming along fine, and just 
last night we get a letter from Willard, and he say, ‘Papa, I got Purple 
Heart.’ And you know damn well, Chimmy, he can’t live long wid dat.” 


11. Albert Dufours 
(Dr. Alfred La Bine, Houghton, August 26, 1946) 


Albert Dufours at Hubbell was having his eyes examined. He couldn’t read 
the cards, so the doctor gave him a chart with figures pointing up and down. 
He asks, ‘‘How many of these columns point up and how many point down?” 
But Albert can’t tell. The Doctor gets exasperated. ‘‘Don’t get mad, doctor. 
I wanna pair a glass like Joseph LeBeau from Hubbell. He was pass his foot 
on my house last week, and I was tole him about my trouble with my heye. 
And LeBeau he took hoff his glass, and he put him right on top of my nose, 
and by golly, docteur, Boo’ Jack (Boot Jack, on the other side of Portage 
River) jump over on dis side just like dat. Dat’s de kinda glass I want.” 
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12. Henry Lequin 
(Tom Beaton, Escanaba, August 13, 1946) 


A French-Canadian jobber, Henry Lequin, was working out from Camp 
Number One. One day he was scrubbing his floor with what he thought was 
washing flour. All the windows of the shack were open, as it was a hot summer 
day, and I heard him using much profanity—“Sacré moujit.”” ““‘What’s the 
trouble, Henry?’’ I asked. ‘“‘Look at dat,” he said. ‘‘Bought dat washing 
powdaire hon Ralph, and dat feller had dat powdaire for de last fortee year. 
She’s all dry out, de strengt’ is all gone, she’s just like flowaire. Can’t do 
nodding wid it to wash de floors. She’s no good. De gold dus’ is all gone.” I 
said, ‘‘Let me see that powder.’’ He handed me a package of pancake flour. 


13. Adelore LeBlanc 
(Tom Beaton, Escanaba, August 13, 1946) 


An illiterate Frenchman, Adelore LeBlanc, worked for my father at piece- 
work. He was just paid off—on his time slip was itemized what he had cut as 
a piece-maker, so many posts, poles, ties, logs, pieces of pulpwood, including 
eleven six-inch thirty-five foot cedar poles. He walks nine miles to the tracks, 
and meets an educated Frenchman, Big Joe. ‘Let me look at your slip, I'll 
tell you what you got,” says Big Joe. ‘‘You got two six-inch thirty-five foot.” 
Adelore says, ‘‘Dat must be wrong, I know I got eleven.’’ So he walks nine 
miles back, and says to dad, ‘‘You made a mistake, you. You know I got 
eleven.” ‘‘That’s right, I gave you eleven.” ‘‘Can’t be, you only got two marks.” 


14. Alec Destramps 
(Dr. Alfred LaBine, Houghton, August 26, 1946) 


Alec Destramps from Chassel went to Chicago for a visit. He registered at 
the Morrison Hotel. In the morning he came down at four-thirty and asked 
the clerk for the key to his room, 426. The clerk looked in the pigeonhole and 
said, “I’m sorry, sir, but this room is taken.”’ “It is? What’s his name?”’ The 
clerk tried to pronounce it—Alec Destramps from Chassel, Michigan. ‘‘Cripes 
dat’s me, gimme de key. I just fall outa de window.” 


15. Munizippe Perron 
(Tom Beaton, Escanaba, August 13, 1946) 


In the early days of Escanaba there was much: French-Irish rivalry. A 
French mayor had been elected, Munizippe Perron. The whole town was 
celebrating St. Batiste day. He was asked to make a speech. He got up on top 
of the bandstand and said, ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen. You can talk about your 
St. Patrick, but Saint Batchees is de boy.” 


II. Strange America 


16. The Carnivalle 
(Burt Mayotte, Sault Ste. Marie, April 28, 1946) 
Hi get up very very hearly and walk four, five, nine mile, till Hi pass hon 
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de cittay where is de carnival. Before time is come for djiné, Hi have fin’ 
de place, and Hi hear de musik, and Hi see all de pipple pay de fi’ cents and 
pass in de carnival. Before long time some feller Hi know is come dere too and 
pay de fi’ cents for Paree to pass in de carnivalle, an’ Hi see de most beautify] 
ting Hi never have see before. Dere is much musik an’ manee strannge ting 
wich you never believe have been make an’ put hall in won place for fi’ cents, 
Hi see won of de most wonderful ting is called de merry-go-horse. She have 
many horse wat galloop roun’ and roun,’ and make one hell of a hurree, to get 
no place fast. Hi would like veree much for galloop hon dem horse but Hi 
don’t have de fi’ cents. 

So Hi pass over hon annudder strannge ting which is call de hup-go-weel, 
Hi don’ know from w’ere she’s get hall de buggee seat, or who have a buggee 
w’at can spare such big w’eels, but Hi see dat wid my hown eye. Great big 
w’eel wich roll all de time in one place, an’ manee manee buggee seat is hook 
on de run. De pipple is sit on de seat—de w’eel is go roun,’ an’ heveryone get 
a chance to pass hon de sky an’ pass down to go hup some more. Hi would 
love for to do, such a wonnerful ting, but hagain Hi don’ have de fi’ cents. 
Seem like heveryting, from de time Hi have buy my tickette, she’s want fi’ 
cents. 

You know Hi have see so many ting, de sun is go down, an’ de first ting Hi 
know, is time for suppay. Hi ham veree much hongry, as Hi don’t have no 
djiné eider. But dat’s because Hi still don’ got fi’ cents. So Hi listen on de 
beautiful musik, an’ Hi pass around in de carnivalle to manee odder beautiful 
tings until is pass on my nose a grande beeg butiful smell. Hi foller dat smell 
an’ wat do you tink Hi fin’? A nice beeg place wid manee tings for heat, an’ 
nothing is cost more dan fi’ cents. Hot puppay, you should see dat! She’s a 
ground up meat, all squeeze in a swim suit, an’ wrap hup in a bun wit’ leetle 
bit moustarde hon de top. Honlee fi’ cents! Et Maudit! De popnuts, de pea- 
corn, de hass-crim, some more honlee fi’ cents. An’ Paree is have no monee. 
Dat make me feel too hemptee on de bellay, so Hi pass hoff dat place. 

An’ den Hi hear de most butiful musik wat have never pass on de hear of 
man. Some crazee buggaire, he’s holler hout loud, so heverybodee hear, 
“Twenty-fi’ dollaire for ten minoots.”” Et Maudit, Hi fin’ dat place fas’. Dat’s 
too mooch monee for ten minoots. You should see wat Hi fin’, small square 
floor midout a roof an’ a rope all haround for a wall. Manee manee peeple is 
dere an’ can see dere is four coin hon dat floor. An’ won dam’ fool hon de 
meedle is try for tell heverybodee h’it h’is a reeng. Moost a be, Hi’m crazee, 
han heverybodee helse his right, she look more like ha square dan a reeng, 
but Hi’m get away from de main ting, Hi don’ come dere for argument, Hi 
come dere for de twenty-fi’ dollaire. Hi got lots of minoots. She’s tol’ me, eef 
Hi stay ten mingots hon dees reeng square, wit’ nudder man who is sit dere, he 
pay me de twenty-fi’ dollaire. Maudit hell, Hi ham mos’ happy man hon de 
hirt’. Wid twenty-fi’ dollaire Hi can buy dat sapré merry-go-horse, Hi can 
ride on dee hup-go-weel, Hi can h’eat heveryting wat please my heye. 
Twenty-fi’ dollaire, she’s ha lots of monee for ten minoots. So Hi clim’ hover 
dee rope and says, ‘‘Hi’ll stay dee ten minoots.” 
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She’s have hanudder man hon dat reeng square. He seet hon dee cornaire, 
wid his head hang down, han he is all wrap up in a carpette. She don’ look 
like much of a man. Sapré! Wat a commosseeion. Heverybodee she’s com- 
mense to hollaire. Some h’is hollaire ‘‘Hooray,” some h’is hollaire for rasp- 
berray, wich hain’t veree funnee, h’as Hi don’t see henny raspberray dere. 
But heverybodee hollaire hennyway. An’ den de man wat make beeg noise 
hon de first place, h’is make dem stop, and commense to spik on de pipple, 
“Ladees an’ gentlemans: Hover hon dis cornaire, we have dee man for wich 
we pay twenty-fi’ dollaire hon hennybody wat stay wid him for ten minoots. 
Stan’ up, Tigaire.’’ Han dees man is trow away de bat’robe, han raise hup hees 
head, han stan’ hon dee meedle wid two hans hover de head. Et Maudjit— 
heverybodee tink, she’s look prettee dam tough dis man. She’s got hon de 
small shoes, an’ de small boy’s pants. He have much hair on dee bellee, han 
he look like dee Tigaire for w’ich he is call. Den he go back and sid down. Han 
dee beeg noise, wat hollaire so much, he’s look hover h’at me, han holler some 
more, ‘‘Han hon dees cornaire, ladees an’ gentlemans, we have dee man wat 
wants twenty-fi’ dollaire.”’ 

So Hi trow away my jackette, Hi pull hoff my chemise, Hi stan’ hon dee 
meedle, han Hi look prettee dam tough too. We shake dee hand, de bell is 
ring, an’ Hi commense to see dat twenty-fi’ dollaire. Dat’s gonna be prettee 
heezay. But vait a minoot. Dis maudjit tigaire, she’s grab won han,’ han den 
first teeng you know, halmost Hi don’t be there hatall. But you know, a good 
Frenchman, he don’t stan’ for dat. Han Hi poosh heem hoff, Hi heet heem hon 
dee floor, an’ teenk for myself, maybee she don’t come back alive in ten 
minoot for pay me my monee. So Hi ben’ down for shake heem hup, han’ dat 
maudjit two-time cross buggaire, is ketch won foot, han’ hudder harm, 
han’ tie hon greet beeg knot. Maudjit hell, dat hurt. Before Hi can undo dat, 
she’s have dee hudder h’arm 'n foot, han make some more knot, han’ Hi ham 
all in won piece on dee floor. Before Hi can roll ovaire, she make more knot 
hon my hair. Han den she find someting helse, han tie anudder knot too. 
Paree, Paree, Hi cry like babee. Oh, dat hurt. De wataire pass hoff my heye, 
han almost Hi teenk Hi don’t leave for ten minogots. 

But Hi don’t give hup. Wid hall dee cries han dee knots, Hi see my chanse. 
Oh, Paree does see his chanse. Wen dis man is try for tie more knots, Hi have 
see my chanse. Hi see won great big red behin’. Hi see won great beeg brown 
harsehole. Oh, Paree is see his chanse. Oh, Paree bite dat harsehole. Et 
Maudjit, Paree. You know, twenty-fi’ dollaire is too much monee for ten 
minoots. Hi have bite my hown harsehole! 

(It must be told with motions. One can describe sideshows, and so on. 
I told this all over the Green Bay zone with Standard Oil, told it at service 
men’s clubs, at the Coronation Banquet for King George on his visit to 
Canada at the Windsor Hotel. 

The dialect is my own grandfather’s. He razzed me, said if I wanted to bite 
the wrestler back I would have to bite my own behin’. Lots of fellows lay 
claim to it. I heard a fellow tell it in Manistique ten years after I made it 
up, with the same punch ending.) 
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17. The Bali Game 
(Burt Mayotte, Sault Ste. Marie, April 28, 1946) 


(It’s been told all over the state. It’s told as an Italian, as a Finn story, 
In the Upper Peninsula the older people stick close to home, while the younger 
boys adopt pleasures of American boys, become great baseball fans, partic. 
ularly of the Detroit Tigers. After they acquire a job and an automobile, it js 
considered quite an adventure to see the Tigers play a World Series game, 
Older folks didn’t like to see the boys spend their money for such foolishness, 
on transportation, expenses, as well as the taking the time off. Getting the 
parents’ consent was the biggest obstacle to making the trip. 

One old Frenchman, a little more modern than the rest, never objected to 
his boys’ going down. The boys figured it would be good strategy to take him 
down to the game, and describe it to him so that he would influence other 
boys’ parents to remove the obstacle in the future. Being a most modern 
father, he had permitted his boy to own a car. The boy in company with 
friends took the old man to see a World Series game—supposedly during the 
time Schoolboy Lynwood Rowe was in the limelight. The old fellow had never 
witnessed a ball game of any kind. He was from L’Anse supposedly. During 
the trip they told the old man to influence parents to this annual vacation. 
When he returned, he endeavored to relate what occurred. 

This is supposed to be the original baseball story. Since that time it has 
been retold in different dialects and claimed by them. It was put on little 
cards to pick up in bars, as a novelty on beer ads. It was published in Cicero, 
the Chicago Italian District. It was told around Duluth as a Swede; I heard a 
sailor tell it on the Lakes in Swedish.) 

““You know, Hi see dee beeg ball game wid my boy Batiste. We go by hauto 
for long tam unteel we pass on dee citee which is more beeg dan Quebec or 
Moreal (Montreal). My boy she is pretty smart feller, an she’s find dees place 
where is play de ball game. She is called De Worl’ Serie, an’ Hi believe she 
spik de troot’ for by Gar, hit look like dee whol’ worl’ is gathered dere. Dee 
place is about two arpents beeg, an’ have great beeg step all aroun’, an’ by 
Cris’, she is cost much monee for sit on dem step. On dee meedle of dees beeg 
cow-pastur’ is nice rabbit-pat’ w’ich is have some mark on hevery coin. On 
de meedle, she’s got piece of rubbaire on dee ground, w’ich is called dee box. 
Heverybody is spik someting an’ holler for play ball. 

‘An’ den Hi see mos’ funnee ting. Ha great beeg bonch of grownup mans is 
run out on dees pat’ an’ to me she look pretty much crazee. Dey is going to 
commense dee ball game, an’ my boy Batiste is tell me wat all dees men is 
do. One feller at de start of dee pat’ he don’t look so bad like dee rest. All dem 

hudder ballmen is dress up in small boys’ pants han dat look like hell in front 
hof all dees pipple. Dees man at dee start of dee pat’ she is call de catch, an 
she try for hide dem small boys’ pants. She’s put some kind of a mattresse 
over dee bellee an’ a pillow on won han,’ she’s put his cap on back first an’ 
den a bird-cage hover dee head. She’s put some piece mattresse hon hees leg, 
go hover hon dee side, han come back wid tree, four nice new ball. She’s 
trow dem hout hin dee fiel’, han trow won hover hon dee meedle. Hon dee 
meedle she’s have great beeg tall mans. She’s call dees man Schoolboy. Hi 
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tink dat beeg meestake, for great beeg mans, hee make to go hon dee school 
wit’ small boys’ pants. If she can’t be make to learn someting before she grow 
dat beeg she should put on dee farm an’ teach for make hay an’ pail dee cow. 
But dee schoolboy is don’t make no anyhow, han play wid dee ball an’ trow 
to de catch han speet his tabac like he have no hudder care in dee worl’. 

“Hall dee people is holler much for play ball, han Hi commense to teenk is 
beeg meestake for come dees long long way to see such a sight. Some hof dees 
ballman is go way hout in dee back of dee pastur’ behin’ de rabbit-pat’ han 
Batiste is tol’ me, ‘Watch close dees man. Dey is pretty good an’ dey is call 
de fly catch.’ Everybodee is get more excite w’en dees man run hout, han dey 
call for hanudder feller wat is call de hump. De hump is stan’ behin’ dee 
peetch, hon she’s dee man w’at ran dee game. W’en she say Play ball, de mos’ 
crazee ting is commense you nevaire did see. Dees tall man call dee peetch is 
much skinnee, han look like she’s got de consumpsion. She’s do someting Hi 
don’t tink veree nice, she’s speet hon dees nice new ball, han rub two tree 
time hon hees behin’, wind haround hees head, han make two tree pass 
hon dee catch. She’s good ting dee catch have pillow un mattresse un bird- 


-age, for Hi’m tol’ you dees ball she’s go pretty damn fas’. Un den won more 


crazee buggaire is walk hover hon dee side hon peek up nice piece of canthook 
stock, hov w’ich dere is manee hon dee groun’. She’s stan’ hon dee front hov 
dee catch, han make won hell hov a swing to frappe dee leetle ball. Han dee 
hump hees hollaire, ‘Strike won!’ 

“Now dat’s won hell hov a beeg lie, for tol’ him fronts hov h’all dem pipple. 
Hi see wit’ my hown heye, dees man have not strike dee ball. Han manee 
hudder people is see dee same ting, han hollaire bad name hon dee hump. 
Dee peetch is joost laugh, speet some more consumpsien hon dee ball, wipe 
hon hees hass, wind hon hees head, han trow wonce more hon dee catch. Dee 
people hon dee front hov me is say he honly got won ball, w’ich is bad ting 
for say, w’en somebodee can hear. Hi’m feel veree much sorree for man like 
dat, but dee peetch is trow again, hand de hump is hollaire, two ball. Hi tink 
dee man myself, he’s joost like hanybody helse, han is good ting de hump 
can tell dee trut’ has well h’as dee lie. But w’en dee peetch trow wonce more 
han de man is swing so hard she helmet make dee sitdown. Dee hump is 
tell hanudder lie, for he call ‘‘Strike two,” han Hi steel don’t see heem heet 
dee ball. Dee peetch is don’t believe dee hump needaire, for she’s stan’ by 
straight long time han look hon dee catch, han give dee man wid de stock 
de bad heye. Den hall hov a suddink, widout no speet, no wind, no rub, she’s 
trow dee ball like lightning. He have make a won hell hov a mistake to give 
dees man de bad heye. For dees man is heet dee ball so hard she almost fly 
hout hov de pastur’. Dee fly catch is run like hell for catch dee sapré ball 
before she get los’. Han dee man wat heet dee ball is run like hell too, right 
down dee rabit pat’. Heverybodee is jump hup hon hollaire, ‘‘Home run, 
Casey!”’ But dee crazee buggaire she don’t run home. She’s come all way 
roun’ dees pat’ han look like she’s pretty mad hon dee catch. De fly catch is 
trow de ball for de catch. Must be she tink dees man goin’ hurt dee catch who 
hol’ hees groun’. De catch is small man, han she don’t need no ball for stop 
dees crazee buggaire. She steel have manee canthook stock for which to de- 
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fend himself. Dee peetch is run dere too, han w’en dee runner man is see all 
dem fellaire gang up halong wid dee hump, she fall hon hees hass, han go 
feet firs’. Dee catch is fall hon top, han dee hump is look prettee close, han 
heverybodee is h’all excite. Han den dee hump is hollaire, ‘‘He’s hout!” 

“Hi get prettee mad w’en she say dis. Dis man is no hout hatall. He’s stan’ 
right hup hon hees feet han walk hover hon dee bench. Hi ham tol’ you my 
frans, Hi hav’ seen heenough. Heverybodee hon dee ballgame must be 
crazee, for pay dee good monee, to see such crazee ting, han see such sapré lie, 
Hi have make Batiste take me home, han nevaire more will Hi make such 
long voyage to see such sapré maudjit ting.” 


III. Floating Tales 
18. Burying Oley* 
(Dan Harrington, Manistique, August 9, 1946) 


At Green Schoolhouse location (on US 2 between Gulliver and Blaney 
Park), old LaCrosse at LaCrosse’s tavern tells about a Swede who died at 
McCakren’s camp. And one of the crew was taking up a collection to bury 
him, asking a dollar apiece from every lumberjack he met. When he came to 
LaCrosse’s tavern he asked LaCrosse for a dollar. Then he started for the 
cookshanty where old Joe the French cook was. So LaCrosse says, ‘I’m 
gonna watch dis, for Joe he’s tight as hell, and he hates Swedes anyway.” So 
when he asked Joe for a dollar to bury Oley, Joe pulls out a pocketbook as 
big as a suitcase, and takes out a dollar and says. ‘‘Whan.” (Gesture of 
licking) The fellow started to go away, and Joes says, ‘‘Here’s two. Here's 
tree. Here’s four.’’ ‘‘Well,” he says, ‘Joe, I only wanted one dollar to bury 
Oley.” “Dat’s all right,” he says, ‘‘bury four of ’em.”’ 


19. The Apology*® 
(Dr. Alfred LaBine, Houghton, August 26, 1946) 
(I picked these up from French patients in the hospital.) 


A Frenchman from Boot Jack comes to Lake Linden for a dance, all alone’ 
looks around for a partner. The ticket seller said, ‘‘You can go up and ask 
anyone.”’ He said, “But I don’t know nobodee.”’ ‘“‘That’s all right.’’ He goes 
up to this pretty schoolteacher sitting with her legs crossed and says, ‘‘How 
do you do, mamselle. Will you pass your leg wit’ me hon top of de floor for de 
next number?” She answers, ‘I'm sorry sir, but you’re a stranger to me.” 
“Well, what’s the diffayrance? Come on, pass your leg once or twice.’’ She 
still refused him, and the Frenchman said, ‘‘Well, if you don’t want to pass 
your leg for any nomber, you can go to hell.”” She reported that to her brother. 
He got five or six other friends and they walked back of the hall to interview 


? Although ascribed to a local character, this is a widely told tale. Dave Spencer of Ishpeming 
told it (May 17, 1946) on an Irishman who, asked to give a dollar to bury a dead Swede, said, 
“Gladly—here’s five dollars—bury five more of the buggers.’’ To Wayland D. Hand I am 
indebted for a Salt Lake City variant, involving a banker who gave twice the amount asked for 
to bury a saxophone player, with the instruction. “Here’s a hundred dollars. Bury two of ’em.” 

* This apology at the dance hall is told in different ways and on different nationalities. 
Generally the insult is unprintable. 
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this Frenchman, and told him he had to apologize. He didn’t know what that 
meant. They told him he had to say he was sorry, or else. ‘‘How many are 
you?” “We're seven.” ‘‘That’s five too manee.”” He goes over to the girl. 
“Are you the young ladee I tole to go to hell little wile ago when I ask you to 
pass your leg on de floor wit’ me?” “I am, sir.”’ ‘Well, you don’t have to go 
now. I’ve made different arrangements with your big brother.” 


20. The Duck Hunt* 
(Burt Mayotte, Sault Ste. Marie, April 23, 1946) 


Two old Frenchmen decided to get an early start to Munoscong. They 
wanted to get down early, so they tied up at Brady Pier here night before. 
Buck season opened the next day. Curley was the first one to waken—the 
boat had broken loose from its moorings and drifted down to Hay Lake. 
“Woke up, Joe, woke up, we’re not here at all, we’re twelve miles from here.” 
“What's de difference?” said Joe. ‘It’s too dark to hunt anyting.”’ 

It was getting gray in the East. Curley said, ‘‘I see one duck myself two 
mile off—dee ducks he come pretty quick.’’ So Joe said, ‘‘Get your thirty- 
eight feefty-five and take dee first won.”’ No, it was too far for Curley. Then 
Joe said, ‘‘Hit’s not too far for me. Hi’ll take my two pipe shoot gun han 
show you how to get dat duck. Hi’ll raise my gun hup high, and Hi’m take 
pretty good haim.”’ He said, “Bang, bang, Hi’ll shoot. Maudit, what you 
tink? De duck he’s fall, and when Hi’ll pick heem hup, he have been hit on 
de behin’. You know, Curley, Hi’ll have haim for his neck.” 

The fellows told him he’d scared all the ducks away, so they might as well 
start cooking their breakfast before the flocks came in. So they went into the 
shankyay, but there was no kindling. So Joe came out to get some kindling 
and spied more ducks but they were way up high, too high for his trusty two 
pipe shoot gun. He said to himself, ‘‘Joe halso have de pretty good heye, but 
not good henough for duck dat high.”’ He called Curley with his thirty-eight 
feefty-five. Curley looked at the height of the ducks, with grave aplomb. 
“Dis time Curley take de hell of a good haim. Bang, bang, he shoot. Two 
times he shoot some more, bang, bang, and nobody see some more ducks. So 
we all go hinside, han’ Joe cook de pancake, han heverybody h’eat. W’en all of 
a suddink, she’s come one hell of a noise on dee roof. Joe he’s don’t fineesh 
wid dee dish. So he says, ‘Curley, you go see who’s make all dat rakette.’ 
Curley she’s come back in, she’s have dee great beeg smile on hees face. He 
said, ‘Wat de hell do you know, Joe. Dem maudit sapré duck was high.’”’ 


21. The Bear on Sugar Island’ 
(Burt Mayotte, Sault Ste. Marie, April 28, 1946) 
This happened at Sugar Island. At first there was plenty of game there. 


‘ The incident of the Frenchman on the raft or boat who says in the morning, “‘Bah gosh, we 
ain’t here, we seven mile from here,” is widely told as an independent anecdote. The rest of the 
tale belongs to the American tall tale tradition of marvelous hunting. 

5 John Laitala of Ironwood told me this story in Finnish dialect. My colleague, Dr. Stuart 
Gallacher, heard it as a straight story from an old sheep herder in Henefer, Weber County, 
Utah. 
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Still quite a few deer are taken in the regular season. It was supposed to have 
happened to a Frenchman named Doe Bissonette, commonly known as Doe 
Beeznots. Doe was awfully afraid of bear. He lived on the mainland here in 
the city (Sault Ste. Marie); he had brother clearing himself a homestead on 
the island. His brother had been injured that day by a falling tree, so he sent 
for Doe to bring him supplies, and take care of his horses; his needs were 
urgent. Doe was confronted with making a trip down to the island at night 
with no means of transportation except a footpath. Deathly afraid of en. 
countering a bear, he sought advice from another friend of his, very familiar 
with the island and bears, and reputedly a brave man. He was advised by this 
friend in the event of encountering a bear to mimic the bear and he need have 
no fear of getting past any bear he might find in his path. He made his trip 
and was gone several weeks, after which he came back to his friend, and re- 
lated the experience he had had. 

He says, ‘‘You know, Hi’m start late on de night for de hisland. De night is 
have no moon. Maudit hell,’’ he says, “‘she’s black like de hinside on a cow, 
and Hi must feel my way for every step on de pat’.’”’ He says, “Hi do dis for 
two, tree, four, mile, and all of a suddink Hi feel one great, big handful of hair. 
De moon is come out from behind de cloud, an’ Hi see on de front of me one 
great big she-bear. Hi’m tell you, Hi’m pretty much scare, but Hi remember 
everyting you tole me, and Hi’m watch dat bear pretty close. She stan’ right 
up on her teet’ an’ snap her behin’ on me. Hi tell you Hi have one hell of a 
time for do dat, but Hi mimic de bear hennyhow.”’ He says, ‘‘Den de bear 
commense to danse, but dat’s heezay. Hi’m pretty good man for de danse 
myself. An’ den de bear is stoop over. An’ Hi stoop over too. She’s wiggle his 
behind—sapré, you should see me wiggle my behin’. Hi make de mimic per- 
fectment. Den dat sapré bear, he stop da wiggle, make some grunt, an’ doa 
little job, right on de pat’. By de maudit hell, Hi have no more ’fraid. Hi pat 
dat ol’ bear on de back, and Hi says to him, ‘‘Bear, now you gotta let me pass. 
Hi’m way ahead of you. Hi’m have a pants full like dat w’en Hi see you de 
first time.” 


22. Directions 
(Frank Ahlich, St. Ignace, April 17, 1946) 


A city guy sees a Frenchman fishing. ‘‘How did you get such a nice fish?” 

“I ketch him down de river.” 

“How do you get to this river?” 

“Are you 'quaint about here?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you go down de road a little ways, you go down t’rough de fields, you 
come to some woods, you go between two trees. There’s lots of trees dere, but 
just go between two of dem. You'll come to a fence den, crawl under de fence 
and you'll come to a creek. But dat ain’t de creek. You go quite a ways furder 
and you'll come to a lot of stumps. Just go between two of dem. Den you turn 
left for quite a ways.” 

“‘How far, a mile, two miles, couple of hundred feet, or how far?”’ 

“No use telling you, you're lost already.” 
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23. Directions 
(Tom Beaton, Escanaba, August 13, 1946) 


One Frenchman made an inquiry from another how to get to old Camp I. 
“You take dat road, and you go about a mile and a half. By’n by you come to 
a blacksmith shop, de store, de church, and de saloon. When you fin’ dat, you 
come back. You gone too far. You fin’ an ol’ road, which twis’ on de lef’, and 
you go down dat road about one, two mile, and you fin’ a trail an’ she twis’ 
on de lef’, an’ you took dat trail. By’n by you'll come to de river. She was a 
river one time, she’s all dry up now. You pass de .iver, and by’n by you'll 
come to an ol’ rail fence. She was a fence one time, but she’s all burn now. An’ 
by’n by you'll come to tree trail and you'll take de middle one. An’ you'll turn 
on de trail one, two, tree, four, five mile maybe, ’n by’n by you'll come to five 
trail. An’ when you come to dem five trail, take any one, because by dat time 
you'll be los’ anyway.” 

FINNISH 
I. Strange America 


24. Vorty-two Wifty Harrison® 
(Bob Kotila, L’Anse, May 22, 1946) 


An old Finn lumberjack worked in the woods for years. He spent all his 
money for whiskey every spring. The boys in camp talked him into taking a 
trip to Chicago to broaden himself. ‘‘I yust going to do that.”” He buys a suit. 
Then he goes to the depot, and asks the ticket agent, ‘‘I want de best ticket 
you got for de Sicago.”’ At the depot the fellows say, ‘You better change 
your name, Eino Yloheiki is too hard to pronounce.”’ So he changed it to Eino 
Harrison. He got on the train, said, ‘“‘Jesus Rist, I’se da gedding on da Bull- 
man gar. A big black nigger taking hold my suitcase. ‘What the hell place you 
go wid dat?’’ Anyhow I’se da follow him to mine bert’. And Jesus Rist dat’s 
a nice bert’. De white s’eets an’ everyding. I’se da going to bed, taking off 
mine sooses, and I go to sleep. Pretty soon dat nigger he’s da pushing me, say 
‘Getting up, dat’s Sicago.’ I gedding up, and Jesus Rist, my soose is all bol- 
ished up, and de borter ista laughing and holding out his hand. I don’t 
know what he holding out his hand for, but I reaching in my pocket and I 
take fi’ cents and I give it him. I getting off dat union depot. Jesus Rist, da 
beeg building. Lotsa people. I gotta go da doilets. I look for dat Informatson 
Boot.’ Dere’s de nice girl, I ask her what place dat doilet. She showing me and 
I going in dat blace. Jesus putt dat’s a pig place, wid pig marble billars. I 
boot in nickel. Jesus, I never have to bay before to go doilets. I sidding down, 
and I see bocketbooks. Bicking up forty-two wifty ($42.50) bocketbook. 
Jesus Rist, I going to have good time now. I gedding oud dat blace and 
nigger say, ‘‘Wash your hands’’? And he’s de handing me towel, and den he 
say, ‘‘Ten cents blease.’’ Gosting lotsa money for doilets. I never baying dat 
up in de Lay Anse. I gedding oud dat blace, and I take de street car, and I go 
see de sights. 


® A text of this as a Southern Negro story was handed in by a student in my American 
Folklore class. 
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Dat conducktor on de street car, he’s de knowing everypody. He say, 
Jefferson, and Mr. Jefferson he’s de gedding off. He say, Washington, and 
Mr. Washington he’s de gedding off. I laugh to myself. He not knowing me, 
Preddy soon he say Harrison. Jesus Rist, how de hell he know my name? So 
I gedding off dat blace. I walking down de street, and Jesus Rist I see de nice 
girl. She’s got de nice red s’eeks, and nice s’ape, and she’s saying, ‘‘Where’s 
vorty-two wifty Harrison’? And I’m taking out da bocketbook and giving it 
her, and I’m saying, ‘‘Jesus Rist, de people in Sicago too smart for me. I’m 
guess I go back to Lay Anse.” 


25. The Baseball Game 
(John Laitala, Ironwood, August 23, 1946) 


Matti goes to pasepall came in Deetroit. He goes to one kind of a weendow. 
De feller says, ‘Dollar wifty cents.”” He gives him dollar wifty cents and de 
feller give him little ticket. Ten he start to go inside and one wellow start to 
take dat ticket away. He says, “‘No, I bay dollar wifty cents for dat.” Ten 
one man say, ‘‘You gotta give it dat ticket for gome inside here.” 

“Ten I go where everypody’s going, look like pig jiggen goop, pig jiggen 
wence and den blaces where de jiggens roosting, and lots of beeple sidding 
dere. Ten I go vay up high and sit town too. Ten I sit down and I look around 
and see in dat big field dere pig fellows wid short bants, wool socks, and it 
look like wool suits too. And so hodt out tere. Ten bretty soon I see one wellow 
out tere in de meedle, he’sta go and bick up a white rock, and he trow dat one 
wellow who has a pig pandage on one hand. And you know, tat wellow catch 
it tat rock wit tat sore hand, and he’s never get mad. He’s te take tat white 
rock and trow it pack easy to tat man. So tat wellow again he trow it pack, 
he’s really mad, tat man. Ten I see tat one wellow wit clubbee. He’ste mad at 
tat man for trowing tat white rock at tat man wid de sore hand. So he goes 
right town py tat man wid te sore hand, and he’ste s’ake tat clubbee at tat 
man. Ten tat man gets mad, and he sweeng and he sweeng and he sweeng, 
and he trow tat white rock at tat wellow again. And tat fellow try to hit tat 
white rock wit tat clubbee again. And tere was one fellow stanting right in 
pack of tat fellow wit te sore hant, wit mattress on his pellee, and bird cage 
over his head. He’stoo holler, ‘Strike vun.’”’ Ten tat man wit tat sore hand, 
he’sta catch it easy and trow it pack again, never get made. Ten tat wellow 
out tere in de center again he’s sweengeeng, he’s really mad. And he’s trow 
tat white rock at tat wellow again. And tat fellow wit te clubbee he’s miss tat 
rock again. And te fellow catch it wid te sore hand again. And tat fellow wit te 
mattress on his pellee holler ‘“‘Strike two.’’ And ten he’sta trow tat pall pack 
easy again. Now t’is man is really mad, out tere in de center. Even look as if 
he’s trying to kick tat man from tere, he’s trowing his legs so high and sweeng- 
ing his arm. And tat fellow wid de clubbee he miss again. And tat fellow wid 
de mattress on his bellee holler, ‘Strike tree. You’re oudt.’’ Yesus dat’s 
fonny. In de Gopper Gountry where I gome from, one strike and everypody 
out.’’? 


7 This refers to the 1913 strike of the copper miners in the Keweenaw Peninsula, which is 
locally regarded as the reason for the economic decline of the area. 
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26. Gerko’s Baseball Experience 
(Bambi Hoffman, Hancock, May 26, 1946) 


I live in koompany poarding-house, de number six seven nutting, by de 
boor-rock pile. Eino in my poarding-house is going blay pall. Eino’s purty 
good fellow so I’se figger I hafta go in de pall game, buta myself never be in 
da pall game pefore. One fellow in my poarding-house he wanta go in game 
too, and he’s got de kinda car wid de bubbaloon tires and de running-poards 
and start wid a P—it’s Puick, no Pilly-Knight. We’re gomin’ to high poard 
fence look like cow-pastur’. Vun feller say dats wifty-fi’ cents. So I bay in my 
own bocket wifty-fi’ cents. Vun feller say, ‘‘Gimme de ticket.’’ I say, ‘No, 
not py damn sight, I bay my own bocket dat ticket.’”” Den somebody say, 
“Randstand’’—got de benkees (benches) like in a sauna, and a big shicken- 
wire, and dere was many fellers running around in de short-pants like de kids 
vear, and was nodder bunch in de roothouse.® 

Purty soon fellow come out of de roothouse wid a pird-cage and a mattress, 
and Jesus, he’s look him funny. And he say, “‘Sittay, say Alco.”’ (Play ball.) 
And he say, ‘‘One pall.’’ Sure I see vun pall. But ven he say two palls, tree 
palls, I know he’s crazee. He even tell it to one feller, ‘‘He’s got four palls, 
take your pase.”’ I say, ‘‘Any feller who’s got four palls he can take anything.” 

Dat fence is busted coupla two tree places anda cows come in on de week 
days. And one feller slide he tought dat was tird pase but he maka meestake, 
it was cowflop. Looks purry bad. Den Eino my poarding house come up. 
And he hita de pall outa de cow pastur’, and everypody say, ‘‘Run home, 
Eino, run home.” And I say, ‘‘What de hell Eino run home for, he got money, 
he buy new pall.” 


II. Expression 
27. Kumala 
(Charlie Larsen, L’Anse (Ermart Cafe) September 5, 1946) 


Give it te ax, give it te saw, 
Ise te gonna work for de Kumala— 
Sahoo, wahoo, s-a-a-hoo. 


He gotta ’wamp, and a big ’wamp, 
And he got te ’ruce and de palsam too— 
Sahoo, wahoo, s-a-a-hoo. 


He got te wide open ‘laces, 

Sesus Rist, I don’ know, 

What te hell should I do? 

Sesus Rist, gimme my ax, gimme my saw 

Ise te gonna work for de Kumala—anyhow. 
Sahoo, wahoo, s-a-a-hoo. 


A Finn fellow came in to the saloon and he was asking me for his tools: 
a cedar saw, an ax and a packsack. Jacks often leave their stuff with a bar- 


8 Gerko calls the clubhouse a roothouse, in which Finns store potatoes and turnips during the 
winter. 
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tender when they’re traveling. He took the bus in from Ishpeming, and was 
going to Houghton with Kumala, a lumber jobber. Big, strapping fellow— 
two hundred, two twenty-five pounds. He was traveling all over, cutting 
pulp. A friend of mine, Dick Trimbach, who used to be engineer for the 
State Highway later for Ford, took down what he said in shorthand. It 
sounded like a song in his long draggy voice. He started swinging his arms 
and asking for his tools. So we made up a song about it. We had more goddamn 
fun with that, couple three years ago. Sometimes they say Hutala for Kum- 
ala—he'’s another jobber around here. 

That was about 1941. 

[The song has traveled; I recorded a variant text from John Laitala in Iron- 
wood, September 2, 1947. He did not know the circumstances of its origin.] 


28. Sermon for Aylius 
(John Laitala, Ironwood, August 23, 1946) 


Aylius Mattson and me get yobbee Matti Hekla’s gamp Nort’ Ironwood. 
Aylius he’s ta pull it one side de saw I’sta pull it nudder side. We’sta worka 
in de gontract, and make it ta goodt monee. One day Aylius and I bulling on 
de saw, and we’sta sawing town tis big tree. Tree valling vrong vay, and he’sta 
valling on de boor Aylius. So den ve have to get anudder mans getting dat 
tree off dat boor Aylius. Boor Aylius he’sta tie. Poss he’s goming to me, he 
says, “Matti, I gifve you half te holitay, you be te minister.’’ I say, ‘‘All 
right, poss, I pe minister.” So we take de Aylius back to gamp. We make 
pox, boot Aylius in tat pox. We boot Aylius on de lumber vaggon, and trive 
deam town road about half mile. We dig ta hole, and boot Aylius in tat hole. 
Ten I bick up tirt, and trow it on Aylius, and bray. 

‘“‘Aylius Mattson, he’s too tie on te Nort’ Ironwood, Matti Hekla’s gamp. 
He’sta bull it one side te saw, I’sta bull it on de nudder side. Tree he’sta falling 
down on tat poor Aylius. He’sta tie. He’sta tead. He’s gonna be tead long, 
long time. Yesterday he was vort’ tousands and tousands of tollars. Today 
he’s not vort’ one ten-cent biece on a sit-bile. As’es to as’es and tust to tust, 
if Yesus don’t get you, Satana must.’’® 


29. Letter of Protest 
(Rod McDonald, Dollar Bay, May 29, 1946) 


Nels Nordstrom tells about a trout creek on his farm which the Conserva- 
tion Department posted because of a beaver dam on it. When he found a city 
fellow fishing in the creek, and couldn’t make him stop, he dictated this letter 
to his wife. 

“Mister Gonversation Depot, Lansing. Hello. I got de big warm on Lem- 


® Bambi Hoffman told me the sermon as an independent item (Hancock, May 28): 
Ashes to ashes and dust to dust, 
If Yesus don’t get you, Satana must. 
Yesterday he’s wort’ thousands and thousands of dollars, 
Now he’s not wort’ a fi’ cent piece. 
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inga Road. And I got de good wishing dat warm. But de liddle beaverses is 
making dam on my ’reek. So Gonservation Depot posted dose ‘No Wishing.’ 
But de udder day goming along one a dem big s’ots, and he’s got pinsy nose 
‘lasses and de s’iny pole, and he’s wearing rubber-brook bants and de rain- 
coat poots. So I going up to him and I speaking to him very nice and I say, 
‘Hey, you bugger, ain’t you never look for dat sign reading?’ So he say, ‘Ah 
you go to hell.’ So I giving him a goupla gicks in de pants seat, and when he 
goming outa de hospital you better wix dat guy.” 


30. Vood for Sollie 
(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 15, 1946) 


Coming out of the bank, in Iron County, I met a Finnish friend, Weino. 
I asked him, ‘‘How’re things going?” “Vell, I yust make de last bayment on 
my varm. Now I going to build a sauna, yust like my pardner, Sollie (Charlie) 
Salo. He buy de varm, and he gots sauna, and he buy de new Sevrolette 
trucks. He’s going to sell da wood from de varm.” 

Just then Salo’s big truck goes by with a sign, “Wood for Sale.’’ And Weino 
said, ‘‘Look, dat’s de Sollie now. Py gaas, Sollie iss going for de bolitics.” 
“How do you figure that out?” I asked. ‘Vell, look de sign he’s got his truck. 
Vood for Sollie.’’ (Wood for Sale he interpreted as Vote for Charlie, or Salo.) 


III. Floating Tales 
31. Home Brew 


(Dan Harrington, Manistique, August 9, 1946) 


Finnish fellow talking about farms. So he said, “‘My prother, he’s got de 
best warm what you ever see. He’s got gows, sickens, and biggs. But de one 
ting what he’s got on his warm is dat flowing well. Dat’s de kind of well what 
he gome out de top and run all over. And de gows and biggs and sickens dey’s 
all drinkin’ dat water. So I say for him one day, ‘How’s dat you’re never 
making any of dat home prew wid dat nice water you got it?’ ‘Well, I never 
have de wormula.’ So I said, ‘I’m all ready for you. I’se got all de malt and 
hops and soogar and tynamite ‘east cake right here in de gar.’ So he said, 
‘I get some of dat flowing well water and boot on de stove for gookin’.’ 
Den when dey iss chust right I put on de stove de malt and hops. Den when 
s’e’s gooked just right, I put in de ’rock. Den when s’e’s gooling chust right I 
boot de tynamite ‘east cake in. Den I say, ‘You leaf dat dere for ten tays 
and you boot it in de bottles. Den I gonna gome up and help you drink a 
little bit.’ 

So apout ten days after, I start for his warm. And I meet his neighbor warm- 
er coming on de road. And he say, ‘You going on your prutter Yohn’s 
warm?’ And I say, ‘Yes.’ And he say, ‘Petter you never go there. You know 
dat home prewing peer dat you making. Well, he chust get it put in de pottles, 
and he call all de neighpors around for have a drink; and after dey drink a 
couple pottles day fight and ’cratch and raise lotsa hell around dere. And his 
wife s’e get mad. And s’e preak all dem bottles. All put one. So next day your 
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prutter John he wind dat pottle. And de say for himself, ‘I like to wind out 
how much power dere pe in dat peer.’ So he sent dat pottle down to Lansing, 
Misigan, to wind out how much bower dere pe in dat peer. But he warget to 
tell de ’Tate chemist wat peen inside dat pottle. And today he’s mad as hell. 
Cause he get letter pack from Lansing, Misigan, and in dat letter dat guy 
say, ‘It’s petter you s’oot dat horse you got it, cause he got a pad case a 
diapetes.’ ’’!° 


32. Accidents to Aylius 
(John Laitala, Ironwood, August 23, 1946) 


Aylius Maki he’s ta goming from da old gountree, and he go for poarding 
house first to see his friend Matti Mattila. Matti and he’s vas talking many 
hours bout da old gountree. Den winally I ask Matti, ‘‘How’s de gances in 
dis gountree get a yobbee in de mine?” Matti say, ‘‘Oh, iss goot chance now.” 
So next morning I’se to go and see de bossee for mine. I aska him for yobbee. 
And he give me yobbee vork for timber gang. Vell, I start to vork, and I 
working bretty hard, and trying to show poss I goot man for vork. Den bretty 
soon dose lokkees start to rolling down, and I’se ta trying get out of de vay, 
and my tummee gets gaught between de lokkees. I see de nudder lokkees 
goming down de pile. And I pulling hard and de tummee goming oudt. Ten 
I have no tummee. Ten ve get de ganthooks oudt and rolling de lokkees 
around and winally winding dat tummee. I boot it in my pocket. So ten I have 
to go for mining gompany toctor. 

Toctor say, ‘Ello Aylius, what trouble you today?’ And I say, “‘Toctor, 
I losing my tummee between de lokks.”’ Toctor say, ‘‘What blace your tum- 
mee?” ‘‘Toctor, I got it in my bocket.”’ (Business of looking through pockets 
finally finds it in the last pocket.) “Oh, here’s dat tummee, toctor.’’ Toctor 
he say, ‘‘Vat’s de trouble, Aylius, you never boot dat tummee on? Now you 
never have tummee.”’ Aylius say, ‘‘I never go ’cool very muts, and I never 
knowing dat. But next dime I remember dat.’’ So Aylius say, “‘Tank you 
toctor.”’ 

Ten Aylius have date wit his girl Hilda from de poarding house. And he’s 
to have to shafe de face cause he’s ta have long viskers. He take his shoes and 
sogks off, and stand dere only in his underwear, and he’s gonna shafe. He 
boot de looging glass on de vindow, sun going to shine in, good blace to shafe. 
De sidevalk yust outside vindow. And he’s to start to shafing. Bretty soon 
nice kirl iss going py on de sidevalk. Vell, Aylius looking de girl but is keep 
on shafing. (He was using straight razor.) Aylius shafing and shafing and 
bretty soon dat same girl is goming pack and is looking Aylius, and Aylius iss 
looking her, and what you know, Aylius iss gut de nose off. Aylius remember 
vat toctor say, boot on right away, he’s ta get pig egsited, trop de razor, gut 
de toe off. Ten he get so pig egsited he make pig mistake. He boot de nose on 


10 This is a widely circulated non-dialect story. I heard it in Munising told on two local 
brewers (Cal Kirk, May 5, 1946). ‘‘An old story about town is that Blongie and Burns were 
arguing about who had the best beer. Each is a beer distributor. They placed a wager and sent 
samples to Lansing for analysis. The report came back, ‘Both horses are in good condition.’ 
I’ve heard that fifty times, in the beer gardens, and I still get a kick out of it.” 
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de toe and de toe on de nose. Now every time he sneezing he plow de shoe off." 


33. Comfort 
(John Laitala, Ironwood, August 23, 1946) 


Eino and Matti and Hermani wass valking town te road, and tey wass 
talking and winally Matti says (softly), ‘‘What part te pody you hate to lose 
te most?’’ Eino says, “I would hate to lose my eyes, pecause I gouldn’t see 
de peautiful ‘lowers and trees and pirds, ’specially on a vindy day ven de 
ladies gedding on a street gar.’ Ten Matti says, “‘Sesus yess, dat’s bretty 
bad, losing de eyes.’’ Ten Matti says he hate te losing te ears. He says, “I 
gouldn’t hear te music, te pirds, and ’specially when Lempi from te poarding 
house say, I love you Matti.” Eino says, ‘‘Tat’s bretty pad too.’’ Ten Her- 
mani, he’s te last one. Dey say, ‘‘What you hate to lose, Hermani?’’ Herman 
says, ‘‘I hate to lose my pelly putton.’”’ Matti and Eino say, ‘‘Well how’s tat 
you hate to lose your pelly putton’’? Hermani says, ‘‘Zometimes when I 
gome home from vork late, 1 like to read de newsbaper, and eat celery in ped. 
And ten I vould have no blace to boot de salt.” 


34. An Example for the Bull 
(John Laitala, Ironwood, August 23, 1946) 


A cattle salesman was trying to sell a big bull, but none of the farmers 
wanted him. Finally one said, ‘‘Why don’t you go see Matti Mattila, he’s 
a rich farmer.” They told Matti, ‘‘You can make a lot of money with that 
fine bull, people will bring their cows.’’ So Matti buys it, but nobody brings 
their cows to see the bull. 

But lotsa beeple goming to see dat pull, from Ironwood, Wakefield, Bes- 
semer, Hurley, Saxon, Iron Belt, Marenisco. So his neighbor tell Matti, ‘‘Vat’s 
te matter Matti you never puild pig fence round tat pig pull? and boot zign, 
‘Ten Cents Piece Looking de Pull.’ So Matti tinks dat’s all good idea. So 
Matti build a fence around de pull, boot de zign, ‘Ten Cents Abiece Looking 
De Pull.’ Lotsa beeple come to zee dat pull, Matti start to make good money. 
Erkki Matteson’s son has pig family, and all his gids iss crying every tay, tay 
wanna go and see te pull too. So Erkki Matteson boot all his tirteen gids in 
his second-hand Puick seven-bassenger touring car, wit no top, and his missus 
tere too. Well he’s ta triving over to Matti Mattila’s warm to see dat pig 
pull. He’s winally get tere, and he ’top de gar by tat big wence. Ten te kids 
start yumping ouda te car. Erkki start to look at de zign, Ten Cents Abiece 
Looking De Pull. So he start te gounting, Lempi, Eino, Taisto, Urko, Weino, 
Hilma—and he gounts up to tirteen gids. Missus fourteen, me fifteen. Fifteen 
times te ten cents, dollar wifty cents te looging de pull. And he says, ‘‘Nosirree, 
I no gonna bay tat, I no gonna bay dollar wifty cents looging no pull.’’ Matti 
Mattila says, ‘Hol’ on. Tese all your gids? Every one of tese? Yusta minute. 

11 Charles Follo told me this as a Paul Bunyan story (Blaney Park, September 20, 1946). 
“Paul Bunyan dug out Little Bay de Noc and threw up the dirt to form the Gladstone bluff. He 
didn’t want to take time to shave, so he told them to throw down his razor. It cut off bis nose 
and his toe. He put them back on again but the wrong way. Every time after that when he 
sneezed he had to take his shoe off.” 
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You ton’t haveta bay notting. I going get tat pull. He’s going take a looking 
you.’”!2 


35. Officer of the Law 
(Burt Mayotte, Sault Ste. Marie, April 17, 1946) 


The Finns in the Iron Country never traveled around much. Most Finns 
thought below the Straits was another state. There were few educational re- 
quirements for citizenship. They believed they were citizens if they had 
first papers. They knew just Wisconsin and Canada. 

In the Hoover depression the Sheriff of Ishpeming was an illiterate Finn. 
He was a pretty good law enforcing officer but getting too old to manhandle 
fellows. The village council decided to deputize a few men at New Year's 
Eve to take over, and as they had no desire to offend the old sheriff, they let 
him use a county car to be a traffic enforcement officer for the occasion. They 
sent him out to the village limits with instructions to arrest any drunken 
drivers or speeders ignoring traffic laws. He sat shivering there for several 
hours—no violators or speeders—getting kind of disgusted. Finally saw 
pair of headlights bobbing toward him at three a.m. at high rate of speed. 
Waited till the fellow passed city limits speed sign, then he took after him. 
Motorist stopped on only light in town, at intersection of town’s main street 
formed by a main highway passing through it. Pulled up alongside of offender 
opened his coat, displayed his badge, addressed the man this way. “I wave 
it Hello on you. Me s’eriff in Iron County. Who de hell you tink it you is? 
Speeding for feefty mile a hour on main street, I tink I goin’ arrest you.” 
Pulled out his book and pencil—acted very officiously—opening it up to the 
right place—while the motorists looked him over, figured he was just a hick 
cop they could have some fun with. Sheriff says, ‘‘Wat’s your name, you.” 
Poised his pencil. Guy says, ‘John Smith.” Old fellow says, ‘‘Yon Smit’, 
I look your lizense for number.”’ Then he says to him, ‘‘Where are you from, 
you.” “‘Detroit.’’ Old fellow got kind of huffy at that, says to him, “‘Say you, 
don’t try give it me no bullsit. You got da Misigan lizense.”" 


CORNISH" 
I. Floating Tales 


36. Patience and Perseverance 
(Jimmer Thomas, Laurium, May 24, 1946) 


Jack and Bill were having hard luck in their drift. (Every once in a while 
miners strike hard pan in the rock.)The Captain comes along, asks them, 


12 In a somewhat similar story, a Finn running for sheriff in Baraga County resists the ad- 
vances of his hostess. In the morning a neighbor farmer brings over his cow to her bull, who acts 
indifferent. She berates the bull, ‘‘wat’s de matter you pull son-of-a-pitch, are you running for 
s’eriff too?” (Dan Harrington, Manistique, August 9, 1946). 

18 This story is widely told through the Upper Peninsula, usually in the form of a brief 
anecdote. 

4 For two collections of Wisconsin and Colorado Cousin Jack tales, see the eight page 
booklet by Charles E. Brown, ‘‘Cousin Jack” Stories; Short Stories of the Cornish Lead Miners 
of Southwestern Wisconsin (Wisconsin Folklore Society, Madison, Wisconsin, 1940); and 
Caroline Bancroft,‘‘Cousin Jack Stories from Central City,’’ The Colorado Magazine, 21 
(March, 1944), 51-56. 
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“How are ye, Bill and Jack?” Jack says, ‘‘Not very good, Cap.” ‘“‘What’s the 
matter?”’ Bill says, ‘‘We’ll starve this month.”” The Captain visits a little 
while, and when he is leaving says, ‘‘Never mind, Bill and Jack, Patience and 
Perseverance will put it through all right.”” Then he went out to the shaft. 
Bill asks Jack, ‘‘Who in the ’ell is this Patience and Perseverance?” ‘‘I don’t 
know, unless it be them two bloody Finlanders workin’ across the shaft.’ 


37. Fire! Fire! 
(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 15, 1946) 


This story took place in the little town of Central in Keweenaw County. 
Most of the social life centered around the church and the morning after 
one of the socials at the Methodist Church, Captain Sam Bennetts, who was 
the captain of the mine, said to Willie as they were going down in the cage: 
“Well, Willie, I seed you over to the social last night with Mary Jane,” 
“Yes, Cap'n.” “Well, Willie, I guess that’s all right. But I’m going to tell 
‘ee something. Mary Jane is a pretty maid all right but she esn’t very workish. 
She don’t know ’ow to bake a pasty or pudden skins or things like that.” 
“That’s all right Cap’n, I aren’t worried about that.’’ Captain. Bennetts then 
said, ‘I’ve seed you together many times and I’m a h’older man than you. 
I knaw ’ow they things go.”’ “‘That’s all right, Cap’n,”’ said Willie. 

In the fall Willie and Mary Jane were married. They had a company 
house—four rooms (half of a double house). The water supply came from deep 
wells that were dug down into the rock. One day in the middle of winter, a 
very cold morning, as the night shift came off duty all the chimneys in the 
location poured forth smoke—all but Willie’s. Captain Bennetts, being a kind 
of a fatherly man to all of his workers, was quite concerned and said to 
Willie: ‘See, Willie, that’s what I do mean. Damme, it ed’n right—a man 
working all the bloody night and ’ave to go ome to no fire or breakfast or 
nawthen. I tell ’ee, I wouldn’t ’ave it in my ’ouse’’! Willie was embarrassed. 
“That’s all right ,Cap’n, I'll take care of that.” 

So he went home, opened the back shed door and reached in and got a 
twelve-quart pail. He lowered the pail in the well and got it full of ice cold 
water. He went into the house and into the bedroom where his wife was still 
sleeping. He then threw the pail of water right into her face and yelled, 
“Fire, Fire, Fire, Mary Jane!’’ Mary Jane, of course, awakened with a start. 
“Where to, my love, where to?” ‘In every bloody ’ouse in the location but 
yours.” 


38. Fooling the Captain 
(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 17, 1946) 


The iron miners used to use lard-oil lamps—medium thick oil made a big 
flame in the wick. The superstition was that if the miner’s lamp went out, 
trouble was brewing and he’d better get out and go home. Alfred Penpraze’s 
lamp went out so he climbed up to the surface and went home. He noticed a 
light in the kitchen and the bedroom, peeked in the window, and saw his 
wife had company—the captain of the mine. Alfred immediately returned to 


145 Also told by Reuben Rowe at Munising, May 6, 1946. 
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work, and reported to the boys, ‘Well, I fooled Captain Dick tonight. He 
doesn’t know that I saw 'im ’ome there with my missus.’’"® 


39. Talented Canaries 


(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 17, 1946) 
(30 years old) 


Two Cornishmen were riding on Keweenaw Central, hunting rabbits. They 
see some wild canaries. Sammie said, “See there pardner, see the pretty birds, 
wild canaries they are. My mother got one they birds ‘ome, and my mother’s 
bird is a grand singer. 'E does sing ‘'Ome sweet 'Ome’ so bloody natural 
you'd a think you were sitting ’ome on the front porch in Cornwall.’’ Where- 
upon Harry said, “‘My mother got one they birds ’ome too.”’ ‘‘Do 'e sing’’? 
“Ess, my mother’s bird is a powerful singer. 'E do sing ‘The Village Black- 
smith,’ and ’e do sing it so bloody natural that thees can see the sparks flying 
outa his hinder.’"!” 


40. Hanging an Innocent Man 
(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 17, 1946) 


A Cousin Jack named William Jan was terribly worried in the slack days 
of depression because he had no job. He lived at the edge of the location on a 
little farm, with a family of five children, a cow, chickens, rabbits, and a 
rabbit-hound. He said to his wife one day after he started to spend savings, 
“Mary Jane, I’m hawfully wearied.’’ ‘‘My love, what are you wearied for?” 
“Well, ‘ere we are, with our children, I aren't workin’, and nawthen is comin’ 
in."’ To which his wife said, ‘‘There ain't nawthen to be wearied for at all. 
With our little ’ouse and farm 'ere, we'll get along grand.” ‘“‘Well anyhow I’m 
wearied, for if we ‘ad another child I couldn’t take care of it.’’” Mary Jane 
reassures him. In the fall another son was born. And William Jan really was 
concerned. Again he said to wife, ‘Mary Jane, I’m turribly wearied. I'm so 
wearied about our childern and this ’ere new son that I’m feared I’m going 
to 'ang myself.’’ ““O my ‘ansome, dostn’t thee do nawthen like that.’’ How- 
ever, one day William Jan went out in the barn, put the noose of a rope around 
his neck, threw the rope up over the rafters. He stood on a box, and then he 
hesitated, and said to himself, ‘Old fast, ’ere pardner, maybe thee art 
‘angin’ of a hinnocent man ’ere.”’ 


41. Big Bagies 
(John B. Chappell, Ironwood, August 24, 1946) 


A Cornishman from Davenport, near Plymouth, was invited to his cousin's 
ranch in Montana. He was amazed at the great open land. ‘‘What does ‘ee 


16 | heard this from a friend, E. Garfield Gifford of Cleveland, Ohio, told on two factory 
workers. Cf. Caroline Bancroft, ‘Folklore of the Central City District, Colorado,” California 
Folklore Quarterly, 4 (1945), 332; Wayland D. Hand, ‘‘The Folklore, Customs, and Traditions 
of the Butte Miner,” ibid., 5 (1946), 18-19, especially n. 52. 

17 Also told by Jimmer Thomas, Laurium, May 24, 1946. 
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do with so much land?” ‘Well, we need that because we grow things so large 
here. Now take this piece of land here, it’s two hundred and fifty acres; it 
takes that much for five bagies, four in each corner and one in the middle, and 
they grow so large they touch each other.”’ Next summer the American cousin 
visits in England and is taken to see the dockyards in Plymouth. (The only 
place in the world where you can hear the music and see the sound.) He tells 
his American cousin, ‘‘See ere, we’re making a tank, and there’s two thous- 
and men working in it, and they're so far apart they can’t ’ear the sound of 
each hother’s ’ammer.”’ ‘‘What on earth are they going to do with a tank of 
that size?”’ ‘‘That’s to cook your bagies in.’’!8 


42. Self-swallowing Snake 
(Dave Spencer, Ishpeming, May 15, 1946) 


All Cousin Jack stories are true, and this one’s true too. A Cousin Jack was 
going to work in a mine in Africa one morning and he seen a snake ahead of 
him on the path. And the snake started to swallow himself. He started at his 
tail and swallowed everything till there was nothing left. So the fellow he was 
telling it to said, ‘I don’t believe it. What did he do when he came to his 
head ?”’ ‘‘Well he was a tight one, but damn ’im he don ’in.” 


II. Ignorance 
43. Gondolas 
(James E. Fisher, Houghton, August 26, 1946) 


The Marquette County Board of Supervisors was discussing equipment for 
Champion Beach Park. One man suggested having five gondolas instead of 
rowboats. A Cousin Jack amended the motion. “I don’t want to be too 
heconomical, but I suggest we start out with two and let Nature take its 
course.’’!® 

44. Rendezvous 


(John B. Chappell, Ironwood, August 24, 1946) 


Two single men in the Copper County during the strike had saved money’ 
being thrifty, and had nothing to worry about except killing time. They de- 
cided to go hunting, walked up a path, came to a wind. Jan says to Bill, 
“Know w’ere we are, do 'ee?”’ Bill says, ‘‘No, I don’t know, I was never ’ere 
before.”’ ‘Well then we're lost.”’ “I guess so.’’ Jan says, ‘‘We’d better sit 
down ’ere a bit and try and figger out w’ere we are. According to my calkela- 
tions, there must be a railroad track out here ahead of us someweres. I'll 
take this road to the right, and you take the road to the left. If I get to the 
track first, I’ll stank (step) around and make a lot of tracks in the snow. And 
if you get there first, you rub ’em out.” 


18 See Motif X 1024.1 in Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk Literature. 

19 This same error is ascribed to the locally celebrated Pat Casey of Central City, Colorado; 
see Levette J. Davidson,‘ ‘Gassy’ Thompson and Others: Stories of Local Characters,” Cali- 
fornia Folklore Quarterly, § (1946), 348. 
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45. Driblets 
(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 17, 1946) 
(50 years old) 


A Cornishman, Jimmer, came to work one morning, and said to his partner 
in his underground team, ‘“‘Well pardner, we had a great thing at our '‘ouse 
last night.” ““Well what was et ’en’’? “We ’ad driblets.”” His partner asked, 
“Driblets? What sort of thing is driblets?’’ ‘‘Well we had three babies come 
to once.”’ “I can’t believe it—I don’t believe ’tis possible.”” The proud father 
said, “Well, we ab in at our ’ouse, and ’gens we finish our shift, I’ll take ye 
over to my ‘ouse an’ I'll shaw them to ye.” 

After the shift they went to Dick’s home, where he showed his partner the 
three fine babies. His partner said, ‘‘Edn’t that grand, my son. I never seed 
nawthen like it before.’’ Pointing to the middle one, he said, ‘‘Damme pardner 
if it was me, I’d keep this ’ere one.” 


46. Plank Wadn’t There 
(Frank Ahlich, St. Ignace, April 17, 1946) 


Jim Watts at Norway was on the sick committee for the sons of St. George. 
So when they had their meeting the president said to Jim, ‘‘Anything that the 
sick committee has to say? Jonesy got hurt, you know.” And Jim Watts spoke 
up, “I called on ’im at the ’ospital last night.” ‘‘What did ’e ’ave to say?” 
“Well, ’e said ’e didn’t know much about it. So I said, ‘You must know some- 
thing about it. I’ve got to put in a report.’ So he says, ‘Well, I was going down 
in the driftway, an’ I come to the shaft, and I stubbed my toe on a bloody 
plank, an’ the plank wadn’t there, an’ down I went, down the shaftway, plank 
an’ all, and as I fell, I fell head afore, and when I come to I was unconscious. 
So therefore I don’t remember much about it.’’’?° 


47. Appreciating a Pasty 
(Mrs. Howard Anderson, Ironwood, August 24, 1946) 


On one trip to Hurley a big Swede named Axel bought a drink for a Cousin 
Jack miner who had already drunk more than he could handle. The two be- 
came very friendly and the Cousin Jack said, ‘‘’Ave a drink on me, Haxel.” 
The obliging Swede did, although he was anxious to be getting on to Hurley. 
While he was drinking this second drink the Cousin Jack left by the back door 
to visit the outhouse. He returned and excitedly explained, ‘“‘Hi’ve lost my 
jacket, hit’s dropped down hin. My good worsted jacket, Hi’ve gotta get hit 
out. Will ’ee ’elp me, Haxel?”’ 

The Swede swung off his stool and went out to the outhouse, where he 
tried his best to reach the jacket while the Cousin Jack kept moaning over 
his loss. ‘‘Val vy do yu vant to fish it ut for nu? It’s slimy and von’t smell 
gude,”’ said the Swede, anxious to be on his way. 

“Jenny will be very hangry. Hit’s my best jacket.” 


20 The tale of the Cousin Jack miner who stepped on the plank that wasn’t there is the best 
known Cornish story in the Upper Peninsula. 
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“Val, ve can get it ut vit a long pole, maybe,” said the Swede. Together they 
cut a pole and went back to try again to get the jacket but with no better 
luck. Finally Axel threw the pole down in disgust and said, ‘‘Vy the hell you 
yant to get a rotten smelling jacket ut of the uthouse?” 

“Hit’s not the jacket so much, but hit’s got a bloody good pasty in the 
pocket.” 

48. Using the Telephone 


(Walter F. Gries, May 15, 1946) 


Another story is told about the first telephone line which was installed in 
National Mine, about three or four miles from Ishpeming. This happened 
years ago and when the line was extended a phone was installed in the store, 
in the doctor’s office, in the mine office, and in the captain’s home. The cap- 
tain, as you know of course, is the man in charge of actual operations at a 
mine. Next door to the captain lived a miner by the name of Johnnie Rowe. 
He had a large family. They were grown up and all away from home and one 
of the daughters lived in Ishpeming. 

Mrs. Rowe went into Ishpeming one day to visit her daughter. It was a 
nice day and she hung the carpets and the drapes out to air while she was 
away. Some time after she arrived in Ishpeming it started to rain and thunder 
and lightning and she said to her daughter, ‘‘Mary Jane, I shall ’ave to go 
‘ome.” And the daughter asked, “‘Ow, mother?” ‘“‘Well,’”’ said mother, “I 
got they carpets and they curtains ’anging on the line. Your father wan’t 
knaw enough to put them in.” ‘Well, mother,” the daughter said, ‘‘You don’t 
‘ave to go ‘ome. We got one they new telyphones. You can call up Captain 
Broad, ’e have a telyphone and ’e can go over and tell faather and faather can 
come to the phone and you can tell ’im what to do.”’ So they called up Captain 
Broad and he went over to Mr. Rowe and said, ‘“‘Johnnie, comez on over to 
my ‘ouse. Your missus want to talk to ’ee.” “‘Why, my missus is down Ish- 
peming,”’ said Johnnie. Captain Broad said, ‘‘That’s all right, but we got one 
they new telyphones. You come along with me and I'll tell ’ee what to do.” 
So Mr. Rowe went over to Captain Broad’s house where there was one of the 
old-type phones hanging on the wall. Captain Broad said, ‘‘Now, Johnnie, 
stand up against that greaat h’instrument, put your mouth again that pipe 
and put that ’orn against you ear and say “’Ello!’’ Johnnie did as directed, 
stood before the phone and said, ‘Ello!’ Just then the lightning struck the 
line and knocked him down. He looked at Captain Broad and said, ‘“My 
Glory, that’s the old lady, shore ’nuff!”’ 


III. Expressions and Sayings 
49. Describing a Drill-boy 


(Jimmer Thomas, Laurium, May 24, 1946) 


We were walking in looking for steel (miners’ tools), Harry Williams and 
I. We were going in the level and met Mr. White coming out. His drill-boy 
Ed Hicks, was never around very much. He’d make his clayrolls and snofs 
(piece of candle wrapped in clay for to snof the fuse—clayroll to tamp the 
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powder) and beat it. The boys were supposed to bring in sharp drills, or a pail 
of water, or tend the machine for the miner. We recognized Mr. White at a 
distance when the light shined on his whiskers—he had a full beard. “Hello, 
Mr. White.” ‘‘Aarh, aarh.”” Then he said, ‘‘Did ’ee see the boy?” I said, ‘“‘No.” 
White said, ‘‘That boy haven’t got nothin’, can’t do nothin’, haven’t got 
nothin’ to do nothin’ with, and nothin’ else.”’ 

We never memorized our prayers, but we memorized that. We peddled 
that all over the mine and thirty-five drill-boys repeated it. 


50. Cornish Grammar 
(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 15, 1946) 


At a conference in Ironwood a good Cornish friend of mine came to hear 
me. After the meeting was over we went down to the hotel and sat around, ex- 
changing stories. During the course of the conversation he asked me if | 
knew Harry Soady (a very well-known and clever storyteller). I replied, 
“Why, yes, I know Harry very well.” ‘“‘Well,’”’ my friend said, ‘’Arry was 
‘ere the other day and when ’e do come we do certainly ’ave a good time. We 
sit around a spin a few plods and we do ’ave a pasty dinner.’’ I said that I 
would imagine that Harry would enjoy that. ‘Yes, ’e do. The last time he was 
‘ere ’e said to me, ‘Jimmer, ’ow long ‘ave I knawed you?’ I said, ‘Well, 
’Arry, I’d say you’ve knawed me forty years.’ And then Harry said, ‘I dearly 
love to visit with you, Jimmer. I love the Cornish people. I love them ‘cause 
they are quaint people and good people. But there’s one thing that ’as al- 
ways bothered me.’ And I said, ‘What is it, ’Arry?’ And ’e said, ‘Hit’s the 
way you Cornish use your pronouns and verbs. You don’t seem to ‘ave any 
rhyme or reasons, any rules or regulations for the way you use them.’ I said, 
‘I tell ee, ’Arry, ’ere’s ’ow it s about they pronouns; we got a rule for they.’ 
‘You ’ave?,’ said ’Arry. ‘Yes, we ave,’ I said. ‘What is it?’ said ’Arry. ‘Well, 
we do call everything she excepting a tomcat and we call ’e ’er!’”’ 


51. Analysis 
(Walter F. Gries, Ispheming, May 15, 1946) 


Here’s a story I got when I taught night school. We had a night school 
here years ago. We had signs around town announcing ‘‘Free Night School,” 
explaining where to go, etc. Two Cornish lads saw the sign and Jim said to 
Dick, ‘“‘Look see, ‘Free Night School’; that’s the place for us to go.”’ So they 
went to night school. They attended classes “or non-English speaking people 
who were getting ready to get citizensh’ »apers. They attended several 
times. Finally, Jim told Dick that he wasn’ oing any more. ‘‘All that bloody 
teacher do is talk English and Ican do the ~ So Jim dropped out of the class 
but Dick continued throughout the wint: - 'ne day in spring they were sit- 
ting at the boarding house-and Jim ,;°" up a paper and he saw the word 
“category.” “‘H’mm, I never seed that ,. urd before. Look ’ere, Dick, you been 
going to night school all the bloody winter—’ere’s a new word. What do ’e 
mean?”’ ‘‘Let me look upon it a minute,” said Dick. So he looked at the new 
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word and said to Jim, ‘‘Naow, my teacher do say when you ’ave a new word 
like that you must h’analyze it an naow I'li h’analyze it for ’ee: Cat—anybody 
knaw what a bloody cat is. ‘E’—that’s a ’e cat. Gory— that do mean bloody— 
why it’s a bloody tom cat, that what ’e is!” 


SWEDISH 
52. Vich Yohnson? 
(Dan Harrington, Manistique, August 9, 1946) 


A Swede comes to Minnesota from Sweden, stays there a few weeks, then 
goes to Kentucky. Later he comes back to visit his cousin at Echo Bay, 
Minnesota. And he says, ‘‘Minnesofa is notting like Gentucky. Das are do 
country. You shall go into one of dose caves, and hold your hand up to your 
mout’ and holler, ‘Hullo, Yohnson.’ You wait fafteen or twenty minutes and 
comes back a voice and says (low), ‘Hullo, Yohnson.’” ‘‘Oh,”’ his cousin said, 
“dass are nutting. You go up on top of Echo Pay on a nice day, looking over 
Lake Superior, and you hold your hand up to your mout’ and holler, ‘Hullo 
Yohnson.’ You might wait fafteen or twenty minutes and comes back a voice 
and says, ‘Vich Yohnson?’ ”’ 


53. The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere 
(John Laitala, Ironwood, August 23, 1946) 


Lissen my shildren and you shall hair 

The midnighth ride of a dern gude Svede, Paul Revair. 
He’s ta steal da horse from de neighbor’s barn, 
And He ride like hell from farm to farm 

He yumped in de boat and trew de oars away 
And svim like hell for anudder shore. 

And yust as te mune wass rising ofer de pay, 
Paul, he trow de snuse avay. 

He says ‘‘Come on poys, bull up your guns, 
Every time you pull a trigger back. 

You soot de Cousin Yack.” 


54. Courtship 
(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 17, 1946) 


The Swedish janitor asked advice from me. He and Steena had been going 
together fifteen or sixteen years, he was fifty-four and thought it time to get 
married. I told him when I had felt that way I had taken the Cliffs drive in a 
new Franklin in the moonlight, and proposed successfully. He said, ‘That 
don’t sound werry bad.’’ Couple weeks after he told me, ‘Vell, ve are going 
to get married all right, and I do yust like you told me to. Ve been driving 
around de Cliffs drive, and ve stopped at Cedar Lake, and right away I said, 
‘Steena, will you be my wife?’ and she said, ‘Sure, Lars.’ ”’ 

I asked him, ‘‘What then?” ‘‘Then we went home.” ‘“‘Wasn’t there any- 
thing else said?” ‘‘Vell ven we got downtown Steena said, ‘Vy don’t you say 
someding, Lars?’ And I say, ‘Py gosh, I tink I say too much already.’ ” 
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55. Easy Come, Easy Go 
(George T. Springer, Gladstone, August 12, 1946) 


Yon met Ole on the street, and the following conversation took place. 

Yon: ‘‘Mey gudeness Ole min (but) jur luking fine. Vat iss ju doing now?” 

Ole: ‘‘Ay have gude yob wit da Soo Line.” 

Yon: “Vat kind yob ju gat?” 

Ole: “Ets gude yob. All day ay load steel rails; gude pay, fifty cents a day, 
Avery night ay buy beer wit’ et. Eassy come, eassy go.”’ 


56. Something Must Have Happened to Ole™ 


Ole and Yon were walking along the railroad track. A fast train came along, 
Yon stepped off the track, but Ole was not so fortunate. Yon was later asked 
by the company’s claim agent how the accident happened. He answered: “Ole 
en ay ban valking on track en ay har train coming. Ay jump off track en train 
go by lak hal. Ven ets passed ay see von arm on track, ay go furder en ay see 
leg, purty sune ay see noder arm en den man’s head. Den ay tenk, Bae 
Yimminy, someteng must a happened to Ole.” 


57. Fifteen Gallons to the Acre™ 


A Swede farmer in Delta County, Michigan, was arrested for a violation of 
the prohibition act and upon pleading guilty the judge said: ‘‘Ole Oleson, you 
are hereby sentenced to pay a fine of $200.00 and in default thereof, ninety 
days in the county jail.”’ 

Oleson paid the fine and went back to the farm where some of his patrons 
called on him. After indulging in several drinks Ole became confidential and 
exclaimed: ‘‘Dis har Yudge ant such bad fallar. Ay tenk hae ban farmer some 
time himsalf. Hae give me time to put mey crop in.” 

Asked how he arrived at that conclusion, he replied, ‘‘Vell hae fine me two 
hundra dawlers in cash now en in da fall ay go ninety days in yail.”’ 


58. Using His Head* 


A Swede was being pursued by an officer for a theft. He rushed into a gro- 
cery store where a friend of his concealed him in a gunny sack under the 
counter. The officer came rushing in. 


“Did you see anything of that Swede? Where did he go?” 


21 Yumpin’ Yimminy, Scandinavian Dialect Selections, by and compiled by George T. 
Springer (The Hart Publications, Long Prairie, Minnesota, c. 1932). Page 68. 

When I met Mr. Springer in Gladstone, August 12, 1946, he gave me a copy of this little 
yellow paper-backed book, read me selections from it in his superb Swedish dialect, and then, 
at my request, indicated those which he had heard as traditional in Upper Michigan, as distinct 
from the majority of stories which were reprinted from books and periodicals. 

The above joke I heard as an Irish Pat and Mike Story told by Norm Thompson at L’Anse, 
May 20, 1946. Mr. Springer referred to it as an old Swede story. 

2 George T. Springer, Yumpin’ Vimminy, pp. 53-54. Mr. Springer commented, “Glenn W. 
Jackson, prosecuting attorney in Gladstone, told me this one as having actually happened dur- 
ing Prohibition days.” 

*% George T. Springer, Yumpin’ Yimminy, pp. 61-62. Mr. Springer commented, ‘‘This is one 
of the oldest Scandinavian wheezes.” 
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Already the arm of the law was on a tour of inspection behind the counter. 
Finally, coming upon the gunny sack in which the Swede was hiding, he in- 
quired: “‘What’s in this sack?”’ 

“Oh nothing but an old harness and some sleigh bells.”’ 

Whereupon the officer gave the sack a vigorous kick. 

From within the sack was heard: ‘‘Yingle, yingle, yingle.”’ 


59. Yump, Ole, Yump* 


In Escanaba, Michigan, they tell the story of Ole and Yon who agreed to 
meet at the dock to take the ferry to the Eagles’ picnic at Maywood. As the 
time of departure drew near, Yon became uneasy at the failure of Ole to ap- 
pear and boarded the ferry. The gangplank was pulled in and the ferry was 
slowly leaving when Ole, all out of breath, approached the edge of the dock. 
Yon, excited and anxious that Ole get aboard, cried out: ‘‘Yump, Ole, yump. 
Ay tank ju can mak et in two yumps.” 


ITALIAN 
60. Columbus Day 
(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 15, 1946) 


Columbus Day is stil! observed in the northern U.P. by Italian fraternal 
groups. In schools the teachers give special attention to the day, read again 
of the discovery, have the students recite poems, write themes. In my grade 
this theme was given. Tony had come from Italy the summer before and 
learned English as we taught it to him but writing the theme was beyond him. 
So at the suggestion of some of the kids, he told the story. 

“‘Christopho Colombo was greata man. Dis time wen he was small kid, he 
live Genoa, Italy. An he sailed de liddle boat on de big ocean. One days he 
getta big idea. An he say, ‘I tink I gonna fin’ America.’ So whad you tink? 
He’ll gone see de queen, because de queen you know was a good fren’ for 
him. An he’s say, ‘Queen old kid, you pretty good fren’ to me ain’t you? 
Howsa chance you catch for me tree boat, I gonna find America?’ And de 
queen is say, ‘Don’t you maka so much noise; de king is playa de check, he 
no wanta so much noise.’ So whad you tink, de queen is sell his broach, his 
earring, his wristwatch, and is buy tree new boat, Nina, Pinta, Santa Maria. 
An’ one days he sail on de big ocean. An’ he’s a saila for tree, four months. An’ 
one day de big osh is getta pretty rough. Everybody was getta sick. He’s a 
comin’ one boy from up de hole, an’ he say, ‘Chris I tink de whole idea is 
cockeye. Is better we turn around an’ go home.’ An’ Chris was getta pretty 
mad. An’ he say, ‘No sirree. Don’t you give uppa da ship till you see his whita 
eye.’ So he’s sail again for two, tree months. An’ is come one udder boy. An’ 
he’s say, ‘Chris, I tink I see de tree.’ An’ Colombo is say, ‘Never min’ de tree, 
is land we wanta see.’ So he’s a saila tree or four monts some more. An’ ona 
day is come annudder boy from de hole, an’ he’s a-say, ‘Colombo, I tink I see 
de land.’ An’ Colombo’s a-say, ‘Dat’s a good boy, old kid, datsa whad we 
wanta see.’ So whad you tink, he’s put his foot on land, An’ he’s come one 


* George T. Springer, Yumpin’ Yimminy, pp. 32-33- 
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Indian chief. An’ Indian chief he’s say, ‘Hollo, Mister Colombo, it’s you, 
ain’t it?” An’ Colombo say, ‘Hollo, hollo, you Indian fella too, ain’t you? 
And Indian chief is turn around say to his pals, ‘Boys, jig is hup, now we’re 
discover.’ ”’ 


61. Dominick in Church 
(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 15, 1946) 


Dr. Christian of the Isle Royale mine in the Copper Country tells this, 
Tony, the janitor of the church, was given a vacation. The priest realizes 
next Sunday he has no one to take up the collection, so he sends the altar boy 
for Dominick and asks him to substitute. “I don’ know disa bizness.”’ ‘‘Well, 
follow me and watch my directions, you’ll get along all right,” the priest 
tells him. Then he resumes the mass, and Dominick makes a round—the 
priest hears coins drop, but had given him no directions to collect. This hap- 
pens a second and a third time. He talks with Dominick after, ‘‘I appreciate 
your helping out, but you didn’t wait for me to give a signal.” “I do justa 
like you say.”’ ‘‘What do you mean, what did I say?” “Well,” lotsa time you 
say, ‘Dominick, go frissk ’em.’ ”’ 


62. Stuck in the Mud 
(Dan Harrington, Manistique, August 9, 1946) 


Some Italians were working on a construction job where they were using 
dynamite, blasting. After the blast was set off, one of the Italians come run- 
ning down the road hollering, ‘‘Tony, Angelo, Joe. Come queek. Bringa da 
shovel, bringa da two pick. Pete she stuck in de mud.” ‘‘How deep she stuck 
in de mud?” “Up to his knee.”’ ‘Well, tell heem to walk out.’’ He said, “No, 
no can he walk out. He de wronga way up.” 


63. Don’t Pincha de Oranga 
(Bambi Hoffman, Hancock, May 26, 1946) 
The Italian fruit store proprietor on the corner said to a lady pinching 
fruit, ‘‘Looka lady, don’t pincha de oranga, don’t pincha de banana, don’t 


pincha de pomadoree (tomato). You gotta pincha something, pincha de co- 
conuts.”’ 


DIALECT JOKES 
I. Bi-Racial 


64. 
(Tom Ristell, Houghton, May 25, 1946) 


The Finns and Irish always used to feud in early days. Finns called the 
Irish “Irish booger,” as a term of contempt. A Finn went into a Chinese 
laundry and asked for his laundry. The Chinaman said, ‘‘No leady yet.” 
“Vassa matter, I bring dis laundry one veek ago, and no ready yet.” ‘‘No 
can help, he come next week.” “I vant laundry now, not next veek, you Irish 
booger.” 
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65. 
(Tom Ristell, Houghton, May 25, 1946) 


An Irishman out hunting, came across a Finn farmhouse and asked the 
housewife for a glass of water. She says, ‘‘What natchional you be anyhow?” 
“]’m Irish.”’ She says, ‘‘Plenty water in de ’wamp for you, Irish booger.” 


66. 
(Wallace Cameron, Gladstone, August 12, 1946) 


The Scandinavians are very proud of their native heritage—the Norwegians 
the Swedes, the Finns. A Swede does not like to be called a Norwegian and so 
on. A Swedish farmer at Ensign staggers home from a Grange meeting—his 
wife had left him because of his drinking—and falls asleep in a neighbor’s 
pigpen. In the morning cool breezes wake him up, he blinks and finds his 
arm wrapped around a pig. ‘‘Ar du Svensk?”’ he asks. The pig rustles a little 
bit, grunts, ‘‘Norsk, Norsk.” 

The Frenchman, ina similar position, says, ‘‘Good morning, mistaire, what 
time is eet?”’ Pig says, ‘Neuf, neuf.” ‘Jesus Chris’! That late alreadee.”” The 
little pig alongside says, ‘Oui, oui.”” Frenchman says, ‘‘Tank you, mistaire.” 


67. 
(Reuben Rowe, Munising, May 7, 1947) 


Judge P. H. O’Brien, now in Detroit, tells this one. 

About forty years ago there was a saloon halfway between Houghton and 
Calumet. A fight took place between a couple of Finns and some Irishmen. 
The Finns were killed and the Irishmen brought to trial—Verdict: Not 
Guilty. Three years later a couple of Finlanders rented a single horse and rig 
from Old Pat Shea, to go to a sporting house. Going at breakneck speed over 
the bloody hill, the horse stumbled and broke his neck. Pat brought them to 
trial before Judge O’Brien. They were fined two hundred dollars. 

The two Finns said, ‘‘Sesus Christ! Dat’s funny damn ting. Two Irishmen 
kill two Finlanders, get it nutting. Two Finlanders kill Irishman’s horse, get 
fined two hundred dollars.* 


II. Cornish 
68. 
(Rod McDonald, Dollar Bay, May 29, 1946) 


Two Cousin Jacks met on Quincy Hill. ‘Hello, Jan, where going?” “Going 
down to see the doctor about my wife—she don’t look so good.” “‘TI’ll turn 
around and go with you. I ’ate the bloody sight o’ mine.”’ 


% The comic anecdote of racial discimination is a common pattern. One story has a Nor- 
wegian killing a Swede and hastening to a Norwegian lawyer, who after consulting many law 
books says he cannot find any law giving a bounty on Swedes. George Lyman Kittredge quotes 
the first American dialect poet, Benjamin Tompson, on an Indian complaint: “We drink, we 
so big whipt; but English they—Go sneep, no more, or else a little pay” (The Old Farmer and His 
Almanack [Cambridge, 1924], p. 358). 
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69. 
(James E. Fisher, Houghton, August 26, 1946) 


A cross-eyed Cousin Jack at the Quincy saw some large grapefruit in the 
window and thought they were oranges. He said, “It wouldn’t take many of 
they to make a dozen.” 


70. 
(William Palmatier, Calumet, May 29, 1946) 


This is a true one, it happened up at sth St. “I going up sth St., I looked 
up by ’arper and Thomas’s and I see father coming down the street, and father 
seed I too. Damme when we got up to each other, ’twasn’t neither one of 
us.’’26 

71. 
(Jimmer Thomas, Laurium, May 24, 1946) 


Two Cousin Jacks meet on the street each leading a dog. The machinist 
brags about his, ‘‘Mine is a machinist’s breed.” ‘Ow do’ee make that out?” 
“T give ’im a kick and he makes a bolt for the door.’’ The carpenter says, 
“‘Mine is a carpenter breed. ’E does little odd jobs around the house.” 


72. 
(Dr. A. C. Roche, Laurium, May 27, 1946) 


It’s been told around here for a number of years in different ways and dif- 
ferent shapes. A Cousin Jack in the mine says, ‘“‘Bet you can’t guess what I 
‘ave in my dinner pail—it begins with an H too.” ‘“Horanges?” ‘Naw.” 
“‘Happles?” “Naw.” “‘Honions?” ‘“‘That’s right.” 


73- 
(Mrs. Paul Eickmeyer, Lansing, December 16, 1946) 


When I was going to college in Marquette a friend of mine whose brother- 
in-law was postmaster told me this. 

A Cornish woman in Marquette moved to Harrison Street, a good substan- 
tial section of town. She tells the postmaster of her change of address. “‘I’ve 
moved to ’Arrison.’’ He asks, ‘‘Where’s that?’’ She repeats it, so he asks her 
to spell it. She spells, “‘A haitch, and a hay, two hars and a heye, a heff, a ho, 
and a hen.” 


III. Irish 
74. 
(Jim Vivian, Ishpeming, May 14, 1946) 

An Irishman had a brother in the Old Country and wrote him to come to 
America. ‘‘You can pick up money in the strait.” The brother comes over. 
Walking along street, he picks up piece of tin, it looked like money to him. 
So he went into a saloon, and says to the bartender, ‘“‘Give me a beer.” So he 
drank the beer, and put the tin up on the bar. The bartender says, ‘‘That’s 


6 Also told by Jim Hodge at Munising, May 6, 1946; Jimmer Thomas, Laurium, May 24, 
1946. 
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tin.” He says, “Excuse me, I thought it was five. Give me another one.’’?” 


75: 
(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 17, 1946) 

It is customary to close a mine when somebody died and to inform the 
widow of the death. So Mike was selected to break the news gently to Bridget. 
Mike talked with her over the back fence quite a while. Finally he thought it 
time to discharge his duty, and said, ‘‘Well, Bridgee, I suppose by this time 
Pat shtrikin’ harrps with the angels.’’ ‘‘No, Mike, yez don’t know Pat. He’s 
probably shtrikin’ angels with the harrps.”’ 


76. 
(Archie Megenuph, Hannahville, August 18, 1946) 

Pat and Mike came over from the Old Country. They lost all their money, 
so they decided to fly back. So Mike took some big chicken feathers and plas- 
tered them on Pat with sticky stuff. So Pat says, ‘‘Be jabers, Mike, I'll try.” 
So Pat sails down the street, and he falls and kills himself and breaks his 
collarbone. (There was all horses in the street then.) So Mike waits and after 
a while he says, ‘‘Be jabers, Pat, don’t turn into a sparrow and start flicking 
dat horse manure.”* 

77: 
(Archie Megenuph, Hannahville, August 18, 1946) 

Pat and Mike came over from the Old Country—they must have come 
over lots of times—and they had lots of money. So Pat bet Mike that he 
couldn’t whistle before he reached the ground. Pat had a big wad. Mike got 
up on a limb, and tied the rope around his neck, and jumped. It tightened 
before he could whistle. ‘‘Well, Mike, you didn’t whistle, I’ll take your 
money.” So he goes off looking for a lumberjack job, and comes back about 
a week later, and Mike is still hanging there. Just then two trees scrape 
against each other. “‘Be jabers Mike,’’ Pat says, ‘‘you did whistle, I’ll take 
you down.” 


IV. French 
78. 


(Mrs. Paul Eickmayer, Lansing, December 16, 1946) 


Everybody around St. Ignace knows this. When anyone wants to try a 
dialect story it’s the first one they learn. 

Two Frenchmen meet each other. One says, ‘Hello Joe, what you got in de 
bag?”’ The other says, ‘‘You tell me how many rabbit, Hi’ll give you all two.” 
“You got two rabbits.”’ ‘Oh, somebodee tole you.” 


79- 
(Joe Beach, Newberry, April 29, 1946) 
Bill Obey was lost in the woods. The owl goes Hoo-hoo-hoo. He answers, 


27 Also told by O. S. Winther at Blaney Park, September 21, 1946. The Irishman picks up a 


tobacco tag in the street. 
28 | was considerably startled to hear my Indian storyteller suddenly interrupt his Nanabush 


tales and bearwalk experiences to tell Pat and Mike stories. 
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‘*You don’t know Bill Obey? Make de cedar for Underwood” (the local under- 
taker).?® 


V. Finnish 
80. 
(Irving Edwards, Hancock, May 28, 1946) 
Finnish No Trespass Sign 

Whos the Hell Give It You Promis for Huntit 

My Land. Better You Get It Out My Land or I 
Get It My Two Pipe Sotgun. And Dats To be No 

Pullsit 


(Everybody seems to know that in Upper Michigan.) 
81. 
(Dan Harrington, Manistique, August 9, 1946) 
Finnish fellow running for coroner was told by the candidate for sheriff, 
who was also a Finn, that he should have a campaign slogan. So after working 
on it for several days he met the candidate for sheriff on the street and said, 


“Well Toivo, I got it. My gampaign slogan is, ‘A new suit of glothes for every 
gorpse, wid two bair of bants.’ ”’ 


VI. Swedish 
82. 


(Walter F. Gries, Ishpeming, May 15, 1946) 


- 


Dave in the consular service in Chicago tell this on himself. In a bus he 
stares at a blond girl with beautiful hair, very fair, and fair complexion and 
thinks she’s Scandinavian. She realizes he is staring. He stands in the aisle, 
gets closer to her seat until at a curve he loses his balance and falls in her lap, 
then clumsily tries to get up. She exclaims, ‘‘You big Swede.”’ ‘‘Vell, I guess 
I fool you dat time all right. It look like I am a Laplander.”’ 


83. 
(E. P. Sawyer, Escanaba, August 14, 1946) 


A bunch of loggers cutting timber were driving home in the wagon. One 
Swede said, ‘‘Pass the yig.”” Another Swede answered, ‘‘Yesus Chris’, Ola, 
you bin here two year and you can’t say yug yet.” 


84. 
(Heino Korpela, Ironwood, August 23, 1946) 


A Swede goes back to the Old Country and is asked how he liked America. 


“Py Yesus, it take me twenty year to learn to say yelly and den dey call it 
yam.” 


Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


29 This is told on a local French Canadian character in several Upper Peninsula towns. 
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REGENERATION THROUGH DRAMA AT DEATH 


By LuctLeE HoERR CHARLES 


Intrigued, during a study of dramatization in primitive puberty rites, by 
some evidence that death ceremonies are occasionally similar in purpose and 
nature to the adolescent coming of age,! this investigator has undertaken to 
discover whether dramatization exists to any great extent in primitive cere- 
monies at death, and in what way such dramatization educates the survivors 
to fuller life. The investigation is concerned with death and burial rites, not 
with ancestor worship in general. An attempt has been made to concentrate 
upon the ordinary rites attending the death of an ordinary person, and to 
exclude unusual deaths like those of suicides, children, and kings. No attempt 
has been made to secure statistical data, but rather to find significant material 
revealing the human process of acceptance of grief. 

The writer is indebted to the Institute of Human Relations, Yale Univer- 
sity, for permission to use the “Cross-Cultural Survey’? for this work; and 
to Professor George P. Murdock for essential advice. The files of about 150 
cultures were represented in the Survey at the time of the study (Summer, 
1946) and all were exarnined for relevant data. 

The findings are that mortuary ceremonies among so-called primitives 
around the world fall into a general pattern of human behavior; and while 
many variations occur, the ceremonies are frequently dramatic with well- 
developed use of impersonation, monologue, chorus, story-pantomime, the- 
atrical costume, make-up, properties, and, to a lesser extent, setting and light- 
ing. All funeral rites may be assumed to exist for the sake of the survivors 
since there is no objective evidence of any effect upon the soul of the dead. 
Accordingly, the dramatizations at death are an attempt to meet the needs 
of the living: to lessen the first shock following the announcement of death, 
by prompt and grievous outcry, and by careful dressing of the deceased and 
of the survivors’ own persons with appropriate make-up and attire; as mourn- 
ing deepens, to prepare them psychologically for the burial, by means of for- 
mal wailing, games, pantomimes and other dramatic practices at the wake, 
and by self-cutting and conventional comforting, often with elements of 
impersonation; to sustain them through the climactic burial, by means of 
appropriate monologues and choruses, by presentation of gifts to the dead in 
evidence of affection, by varied, highly dramatic representations to honor 
the deceased, and by final, small rites of farewell and assistance of the soul 
to the spirit world. Comparably impressive ceremonies follow to separate 
the living irrevocably from the dead, through dramatic purifications, devil- 
chasing, and in a few instances by acting-out of the spirit’s departure, in 
elaborate plays. In conclusion, the survivors’ return to normal routines of 
life with new power, is dramatized through special dances of agility and 
strength, ceremonial contests, inheritance of spiritually valuable properties, 


1 See the author’s “Growing Up Through Drama,’’ JA F, 59 (1946), 247-262. 
2 See G. P. Murdock, “The Cross-Cultural Survey,” American Sociological Review, 5 (1940), 
361-370. 
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rituals of giving away the mourners’ own possessions, symbolic feasting in- 
cluding actual eating of the dead, and rituals resembling and closely asso- 
ciated with puberty initiations which are themselves designed to bring about 
psychological maturing, and which are frequently enriched with dramatiza- 
tion. 

In relevant literature outside of the ‘‘Cross-Cultural Survey,” primitive 
death ceremonies receive considerable scholarly attention. Among anthropolo- 
gists, J. G. Frazer has written two exhaustive treatises on beliefs and prac- 
tices, which contain some dramatizations: The Fear of the Dead in Primitive 
Religion,’ and Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead.‘ Relevant 
material also is found in comprehensive works by A. Van Gennep,' £. 
Durkheim,® W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller,? Jane Harrison,* Hutton Web- 
ster,? Lévy-Bruhl,!° Rosalind Moss," and Effie Bendann,” but dramatic 
ceremony as such receives scant mention. William Ridgeway on the other 
hand entirely attributes the rise of Greek dramatic tragedy to the worship 
of the dead"; and A. R. Radcliffie-Brown,“ R. S. Rattray, and M. Covar- 
rubiax,!* (whose studies are included in the ‘“‘Cross-Cultural Survey,’’) offer 
unusually complete analyses of death dramatization in a single culture. 
Among the studies of Egyptian death customs, those by F. Petrie,!7 E. A. W. 
Budge,'* and E. Feydeau,!* contain only incidental mention of dramatic ele- 
ments, while those by L. E. Laflin,?® and G. E. Smith and W. R. Dawson”! 
are especially rich in pertinent dramatization. Theatre historians usually 
ignore the entire field of primitive drama. L. Havemeyer, as an anthropolo- 
gist, has written a book on primitive theatre,” but he mentions death drama- 
tization only very incidentally. The psychologists S. Freud,”* O. Rank,” and 
notably C. G. Jung” have published studies containing suggestive, related 

3 London, 1934-1936. 3 vols. 

* London, 1924. 3 vols. See esp. Vol. 1, pp. 176 ff. 

5 Les Rites de Passage (Paris, 1909), pp. 234 ff. 

® The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (New York, 1915). 

7 The Science of Society (New Haven, 1927). See esp. Vol. 2, chap. 24, 25, 26. 

8 Ancient Art and Ritual (New York, 1913), pp. 67-70, 149. 

9 Primitive Secret Societies (New York, 1908), pp. xi-xii, 104-105. 

10 How Natives Think (London, 1926). See chap. 8. 

| The Life after Death in Oceania (Oxford, 1925). 

12 Death Customs (London, 1930). 

13 Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races in Special Reference to the Origin of 
Greek Tragedy (Cambridge, 1915). 

1 The Andaman Islanders (Cambridge, 1933). 

16 Religion and Art in Ashanti (Oxford, 1927). 

16 Island of Bali (New York, 1937). 

17 The Funeral Furniture of Egypt, Funeral Furniture and Vases (London, 1937). 

18 The Mummy (Cambridge, 1893). 

19 Histoire des Usages Funébres et des Sépulture des Peuples Anciens (Paris, 1856). 

20 Drama in Ancient Egypt (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Yale University, 1941). 
Includes reconstruction of texts and action of mortuary dramas of ancient Egypt. 

21 Egyptian Mummies (London, 1924). 

2 The Drama of Savage Peoples (New Haven, 1916). 

23 Reflections on War and Death (New York, 1918). 
4 Art and Artist (New York, 1932). 
2 The Psychology of the Unconscious (New York, 1916). See esp. pp. 117, 304, 434. 
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material. Apparently the subject of this present paper has not received com- 
prehensive investigation. 

When interpreting the function of dramatization at death, one bears in 
mind that impersonation is the central fact of all dramatic activity; and that 
make-up, costume, properties, sets and lights are usually symbolic, help to 
create mood, and are accessory to the actor who controls the entire theatre 
experience. Death is a supremely significant occasion and the dead man is in 
a peculiarly real and moving sense the central actor as he is the central figure 
of the funeral ceremonies. His survivors too are often actors, the clue being: 
do they impersonate some one else, some person or spirit or condition different 
from themselves; do they act as if someone else or some object were different 
from what it apparently is? Is someone playing a part? If so, then the per- 
formance is dramatic, and especially if it is organized into a story, told with 
theatrical accessories on a stage before an audience. 

With prompt, emotional expressiveness, violent grief often bursts forth 
upon the instant of a death. A Chagga ‘death is announced by the loud out- 
cry of the women’’**; a Dieri death is followed at once by general wailing?’; 
immediately after the death of a Kiwai Papuan, one hears ‘‘wailings, wierd 
and disconsolate past description, reminding one of the moaning of the wind 
or the howling of an animal in distress, and interrupted by the sobs and tears 
of the singers.”** Extraordinary screams and shouts, ‘‘resembling more the 
squeals of jackals than the voices of human beings,’”’ are uttered by some forty 
Kurds rushing out from a hovel where a man has just died; they raise their 
arms to the sky and lower their heads to the ground in melodramatic grief.*® 
As anative Yungar dies, an old woman leaps up and tears to pieces the hut 
he has been in, and rages angrily against the sorcerers.*° When a death is an- 
nounced by the beating of a big drum, Jivaro men and women wail and shout, 
tear their hair, shake their fists, and also curse the evil sorcerer who is thought 
to have caused the death. 

The loud report of guns is heard amid wailing at the death of an Ashanti*; 
firing of a gun announces a Maori death*; and among the Lakher too, ‘‘as 
soon as death has taken place, if there is a gun in the house it is fired off, so 
that ... the villagers may know that the sick man has departed.’’** A Dieri 
messenger bearing the news of a death, is smeared all over with clay; the 
screaming and wailing of relatives greet his announcement.® The Yungar 
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have a striking way of announcing a death: the messenger sits down upon 
the thighs of the dead man’s friend, ‘‘embracing his body, breast to breast, 
cheek to cheek, whilst the other puts his hands under the messenger’s thighs 
...and awaits in mournful silence the whispered announcement of the 
name.’ 

Careful cleansing and dressing of the corpse involves further dramatic 
practices expressing the affection and sorrow of the living for the dead. The 
Ashanti wash the corpse with hot water, a new sponge, and a new towel; 
they often put gold dust into its ears and tied up in a small pocket to the loin- 
cloth; and the head of the corpse is painted with alternating stripes of red, 
black, and white so that the deceased will be easily recognized if he returns as 
a ghost.*7 A dead Kiwai Papuan is ‘‘decorated as for a festival. His face and 
whole body are painted black, white, and red, and he is provided with a 
headdress of cassowary and bird of paradise feathers, a nose-stick, tufts of 
gay strings in the holes round his ears, breast and groin-shells, etc.’’** A dead 
Kiwai Papuan woman is not so elaborately decorated, but she is given a new 
grass skirt.*® The Creek paint the face red and black, and put on earrings.“ 
The Yurok paint the body with soot, and insert a shell through the septum 
of the nose.*! Since the Hopi believe in the rain making powers of the dead, 
after the chin has been blackened a cotton mask called a rain-cloud or prayer 
for rain is laid over the face, with holes pierced for the eyes. Barama River 
Caribs dress the dead man in his finest clothing, with all his ornaments; 
the Cuna paint the dead, “comb his hair and dress him in his best clothes.’ 
Among the Chagga, the eldest son “will touch the front and right temple of 
the dead man four times, spread cow’s manure over it, and say: Go, and sleep 
on the good (right) side .... Into his left ear he places a bean so that he 
should not hear anything more of the mortal life ....In the ends of his 
mouth they put some of the stomach contents of a goat killed for the pur- 
pose,”’ i.e., some concentrated essence of grass which is “‘the main symbol of 
peace and of the prayer for protection and indulgence.’ The Balinese pre- 
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pare elaborate, symbolic clothing for the dead, including ‘shreds of mirror 
glass which are laid on the eyelids, bits of steel on the teeth, a gold ring with 
a ruby in the mouth, jasmine flowers in the nostrils, and iron nails on the 
four limbs—all symbols of the more perfect senses with which the person 
will be reborn; stronger and more beautiful, ‘with eyes as bright as mirrors, 
teeth like steel, breath as fragrant as flowers, and bones of iron.’... The 
head is covered with a white cloth, and an egg is rolled all over the body 
to signify its newly acquired purity.’ 

Appropriate make-up and attire are also donned by the nourners them- 
selves. Gilyak*? and Samoyed** women undo their braids and wear their hair 
flowing. Andaman Islanders smear themselves with clay and place a lump of 
clay on their heads where it must stay throughout the mourning period ;*° 
“near relatives retain this covering of clay for many weeks, constantly renew- 
ing it.”®° Dieri paint themselves in white pipe-clay,*' Kiwai Papuans smear 
the face and body with clay, and furthermore are deliberately dirty, sleep- 
ing on rubbish heaps for a few nights.** Delaware blacken their faces in token 
of sorrow’; Gé Koroado women paint their bodies black; and the Toba 
paint their bodies also, ‘‘to frighten away the death demon,” and blacken 
their faces or draw a small brown arrow on each cheek.® This smearing with 
clay and dirt may be a symbolic return to earth, the great mother, for com- 
forting and renewal. 

The Toda ceremoniously draw a cloak over the head*’; ‘the Ainu wear a 
peculiar cap for three years... to prevent the sun from shining on their 
heads which they consider unclean during this time of mourning’’®*; the 
funeral costume of an Arunta widow includes painting herself white, and pre- 
paring ‘‘a hideous chaplet, made of hair from the deceased’s younger sisters, 
daughters and sister’s children, to which are attached with resin bones, hair 
headrings, rabbit-bandicoot tails and parrot feathers.’®® Motu mourners 
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among the Papuans blacken their bodies entirely with charcoal, and don 
strings of grey or lavender colored beads; a man wears an immense, blackened 
cassowary plume while a woman covers her breast with netting.® Riffians be. 
lieve a widow should be dressed in plain white.“ Blood relations of the 
Ashanti dead, smear lines of red clay on their forehead and wear mourning 
bands around the head, into which red peppers may be fastened.® 

Very widespread is the custom of a wake, featuring various dramatizations, 
Ainu friends and relatives come to a feast as soon as death occurs, “for mourn- 
ing, weeping, howling, and bidding farewell to the departed person, for the 
spirit of the dead must not be looked upon as departed until the body has 
been placed in the grave.’’ They use hushed voices and figurative phraseol- 
ogy referring to death as “sleeping,” ‘‘resting,”’ ‘leaving the world behind,” 
and ‘‘is not.’ Ifugao dead are set on a ceremonial death chair, before which 
the relatives come to eat and drink.® Visiting mourners among the Maori 
carry green boughs in their hands and wear green leaves on their heads; they 
speak directly to the dead in eulogy, quoting old myths and proverbs.® The 
Omaha have a silent death watch during the night before burial.*’ The 
Ashanti hold a wake day and night until burial, meanwhile ‘‘firing guns, 
drumming, dancing, and singing.’’® 

Formal wailing at the wake is common. Usually the expression of grief is 
sincere; yet one notes that Andaman Islanders shrewdly hope thereby to 
conciliate the departed spirit,®® and that lamentations in the Western Caro- 
lines are repeated many times, accompanied by smoking and chewing of 
tobacco, with very little evidence of more than conventional feeling.”° Each 
woman, among the Palau of the Western Carolines, makes her lament in her 
own words, but all use the same cadence of the sentences.” The Maori weep 
and wail only when they have an audience”; and indeed their simulation of 
grief has been described as a form of recreation.”* Groups of Delaware women 
take turns in uttering loud, shrill lamentations which continue day and night 
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until interment.* BaThonga wailing “generally starts on a very high note 
and finishes a little lower, expressing the pain of the heart in a touching, pene- 
trating manner.’’”> The Riffians send for as many students as the family can 
afford, to sit up with the corpse and chant during the night.”* The wailing 
of Jivaro women is always sung, and forms part of the lyric poetry of the 
Indians. The following example is typical: 

“The corpse is stretched out on a bench in the middle of the house and the 
widow moves about it the whole night, incessantly addressing her deceased 
husband .. . ‘O my dear husband, why have you left me alone, why have 
you abandoned me? How happily we have passed the years together in 
harmony, until cruel fate . . . separated us! You will never again wake me in 
the morning with your speech, when you were cooking your tobacco water 
and guayasa at the fire!... Never any more will you send me out to the 
fields in the morning to fetch manioc and sweet potatoes, or remind me to 
take care of the swine and the fowls and the hunting dogs! ... Who will 
hereafter . . . bring me game from the forest or the gaily-coloured birds which 
you used to shoot with your blow gun and your poisoned arrows? All this 
you did for me, but now you lie there mute and lifeless. Your mouth has 
ceased speaking, your arm is paralyzed forever. O, dear me, what will become 
of me?” ’’77 

Special games and pantomimes may be performed at the wake, like the 
wild ballet done by relatives of a victim from drowning among the Ainu, who 
draw swords, take steps in unison, cry like an owl, and howl, “‘striking in 
every direction and execrating the demon-mermaids and water-nymphs in 
the river.’’78 Purari mourners too, among the Papuans, dance about the 
corpse at the wake, “‘covered from head to toe with whitish-grey mud, and 
... make a very ghostly picture in the flickering firelight.’’7® The Delaware 
play a mocassin game all night long, with songs and practices reserved for 
such occasions®*; the Colorado toss a rubber ball, or burning pieces of wood 
back and forth across the corpse, and whoever drops the object offers a drink 
of brandy to all present.** The Dahomeans light a great many pottery lamps 
for use through the night, and watch carefully that none goes out, presaging 
another death in the family.* 

At sight of the corpse, Kazak women and relatives weep and tear their 
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flesh and hair.* Older folk among the Ainu frequently bear many scars on the 
forehead from self-inflicted wounds of mourning.™ Self-cutting, with copious 
shedding of blood, is practised by the Kamilaroi*®; formal mourning and 
chanting and self-cutting with sharp instruments takes place among the 
Pukapukans, climaxed if a mourner of opposite sex to the dead person tears 
off his kilt and flings himself on the dead body.* Tikopia relatives “come 
forward on their knees, one by one, and lay their cheeks beside the cheek or 
forehead of the corpse and tear their cheeks with their nails so that blood 
drips on the face of the dead.’’*? Relatives of the dead among the Omaha 
gash their legs until ‘‘the blood flows freely. All the while they wail and call 
upon the dead,” and by the time of burial they are utterly exhausted.’ 
Cutting off a finger is regularly included in mourning lacerations by Crow 
women.** Tupinamba mourners incise their bodies in sorrow and to show their 
bravery.*® The Maori make large wounds by laceration with flakes of obsid- 
ian,*! and not infrequently a widow even commits suicide ‘‘by strangulation 
or starvation on the death of the husband out of grief and affection.”’"” 

Such extreme exhibitions of sorrow are accompanied by conventional 
checks and comforting. With the Kamilaroi, for instance, it is ‘funeral 
etiquette to prepare yourself with a weapon with which to shed this blood, 
but likewise etiquette for a friend to intervene and stopyour self-mutilation.”™ 
The Maori present cloaks and polished greenstone ornaments to comfort the 
bereaved™; the Oto bring gifts ‘“‘to help the mourners,” the biggest gifts 
bringing great prestige to the givers; unwritten laws regarding donations of 
food and presents by Ashanti relatives, are very rigid and exact.® Ceremoni- 
ous drink and a pipe to smoke is presented to a Lamba widow, before her 
husband’s funeral.*” When the best friend of a Dahomean comes to condole 
him on his father’s death, the young man brings two bottles, one sweet- 
smelling and one foul; both young men smell each bottle, in token of friend- 
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ship and the sharing of good and bad alike.** Not only is sexual abstinence 
not enjoined upon Ashanti relatives during the mourning period, but sexual 
intercourse between husbands and wives is particularly prescribed.*® Among 
the Chagga, whenever a married man dies, ‘for each of his wives a man is 
sought who does not belong to the relatives; this man must lie with her during 
the days of mourning.’’!°° In a beautiful ceremony, the Miriam carry the 
corpse of a woman by canoe to another village so that they may ‘“‘have a good 
cry.” A small procession of weeping friends walks abreast of the canoe in the 
tropical, moonlight night, on a white, sandy beach edged by shadowy coco- 
nut palms, with a peaceful ocean, and many stars overhead. Little family 
fires are alight at the next village for the mourners,’ who doubtless feel 
soothed by the tranquil setting and soft light, as well as by the opportunity 
to bid farewell to their dead friend. 

The emotional crisis of actual burial is met with heightened drama, in 
monologue and formal chanting as at the wake; presentation of gifts; more 
elaborate pantomimes honoring the dead; and final, small gestures of farewell. 
An Ainu corpse is addressed as follows: ‘‘ ‘While you were alive you were an 
Ainu, just like one of us, but you have now become like unto the gods, and 
can see and hear everything . . . . We now offer this food and drink for your 
acceptance .... Please partake thereof, for this is our farewell feast, made 
especially for you... . We straightway commit you to the Goddess of Fire, 
and so send you off to Heaven. Farewell.’’’!° Speechmaking at Maori funerals 
is used deliberately as a means of impressing every one present with the past 
history of the tribe.!% Special sound effects of humming tops which sound 
like wailing are also used by the Maori,’ and official wailing is done by 
choruses of elderly women, ‘‘with bowed bodies and outstretched, quivering 
arms.’’!% Ritual wailing by the Buka is intended first to keep in touch with 
the spirit, and secondly to get rid of it.1% Conventional wailing among the 
Lesu seems to be done to help the mourners to weep: the rituals ‘‘might be 
called a hygienic method for handling certain psychological tensions caused 
by death.!°? The Ryukyu engage four professional mourners who are proficient 
in the art of ‘“‘crying through the nose,” achieving mucus many inches in 
length, which is to them ‘‘the very efflorescence of abysmal woe.’’!®* A leader 
of Omaha mourners speaks to the ghost in the following formula: 
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“ ‘Buffalo. Four hills going over turning round and about without stop. 
Go straight. Alight on the fourth hill, on the treetops alight. 
The breath goes on 
The body stays 
Do not be sorry.’ ’’!% 


An Ashanti funeral song runs as follows: 


‘“‘‘Our brother, we and he were happy together. 

Kofi Donko, with whom we were happy. 
Take us away too, O death. 

Look what death has done. 

But did not our Master, the Supreme 
Being create death? 

Always I think of the day of death 
I cannot eat. 

I walk in sadness, and I die.’ ’’!!° 


A Dahomean gravedigger ‘‘sings a song accompanied by the thud of his hoe’ 
which marks the rhythm,” the words being unobtainable as they are “‘spiritu- 
ally dangerous” to sing on any but proper occasions." 

Bringing of gifts further dramatizes the mourners’ affection for the dead. 
Dahomean children throw money and cloths over their father’s body™?; and 
friends bringing gifts of cloth decorated with applique figures illustrating 
proverbs, recite the proverbs and interpret them."* Formal presentation by 
the Ashanti of gifts “directly to the dead, is an impressive and moving spec- 
tacle . . . the body was in an open coffin, wrapped in a rich cloth. Each per- 
son approached it in turn . . . with his or her gift, which was laid on the body. 
The theme of all the presentation speeches was the same. ‘Let your family 
have long life and health. May we get money to pay for your funeral. Do not 
let any of us fall sick. May the women bear children.’ . . . The simple faith 
of the mourners that all that was said was heard by the dead was very touch- 
ing.””14 

As if he were still alive and might have use for them, the personal prop- 
erties of the dead are buried with him, for example by the Kazak,"® Creek," 
Navajo,"7 Witoto,"* Tupinamba,"* and Copper Eskimo. Sometimes the 
Copper Eskimo substitute miniature boots" or miniature cooking pots 
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carved in wood”! to leave beside the corpse. The Cuna, too, make miniature 
bows and arrows, and canoes, to put in the dead man’s hammock; these may 
be gifts which he is asked to bring in greeting to friends already in the next 
world.!22 Sometimes the Tupinamba send gifts and messages to their friends 
“who dance beyond the Andes.’’!* The Arunta are buried with the sacred 
stones (churinga) which in life were always carried with them.™ 

Various pantomimes and dramatic representations occur at funerals, to 
honor the dead and thereby relieve the feelings of the living. While a slow 
dirge is sung by the men of a Dobu village, before the corpse which is propped 
up on a platform with yams about him if he was a good gardener, and valuable 
ornaments if he was rich, the “‘sister’s children of the dead take other be- 
longings of the dead and enact a pantomime with them. One may take a 
fishing net, if the deceased is a man, and go through all the pantomime of 
fishing. It is the only germ of public dramatics in Dobu.”! Cremation by the 
Balinese is a festival of great gayety and also enormous expense: there are 
processions and gorgeous costumes, costly towers sixty feet high, food and 
entertainment for hundreds of guests and helpers, and an all-night shadow 
play by marionettes accompanied by a storyteller who speaks of religion and 
Hindu mythology.'® The Koniag mummify their dead in dramatic tableaux, 
“preparing the remains in some cases in natural attitudes, dressing them in 
elaborately ornamented clothing sometimes with wooden armor, and carved 
masks. They were represented, women as serving or nursing children; hunters 
in the chase, seated in canoes and transfixing wooden effigies of the animals 
they were wont to pursue; old men beating the tambourine, their recognized 
employment at all the native festivals.’”?”7 At an impressive funeral of a 
Delaware woman, just as the body is to be lowered into the grave, three 
women mourners suddenly rush forward from the silent throng and take 
hold of the deceased’s arms and legs, at first gently and then violently as if 
they plan to run away with the body, and constantly calling, ‘‘ ‘Arise, arise! 
Come with us!’ ’’ At last they withdraw, still lamenting loudly ‘with all the 
appearance of frantic despair.”” For their fifteen-minute performance the 
women later receive valuable presents, such as a blanket, ruffled shirts, and 
leggings. !?8 

At the death of an Abipon, over two hundred women mourn publicly for 
nine days, leaping wildly like frogs up and down the market place, hair scat- 
tered about their shoulders, striking gourds and drums, singing, trilling, 
groaning, screaming, and hissing with sudden rage. ‘‘Picture to yourself a set 
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of Bacchanals or infernal furies, and you will have a good idea of them,’ 
Spontaneous solo dances lasting about two minutes each, are performed be- 
fore the corpse at a Mbundu funeral for two hours, and continue after the 
coffin is borne away.'*® During an interlude at a Dahomean funeral a little 
farce is staged, as amusingly as possible since this is the last entertainment in 
which the dead man will take part: two acquaintances argue loudly over 
which was the best friend of the dead, presenting their claims to a village 
official, and finally engaging in a mock fight which produces great laughter 
among the beholders.’** Mikhwala (large, animal figures made of grass and 
wicker) and masked men give a dramatic performance at an Achewa burial; 
but as notice is short, ‘‘this dance is not so elaborate as that at the initiation 
ceremonies” for boys. Later, several other performances are given as the 
death is recalled, when one of the dancers impersonates the corpse, ‘“‘shaved 
and oiled... rolled into a mat ...in a shroud .. . wrapped in leaves that 
exude a vile odour, like that of a rotten body.’”’ He is carried out to the danc- 
ing ground, where he is unwrapped and one of the masked men stands over 
him ‘“‘with a torch. He holds his breath; and the women come and look at him 
and sing. .. . While they are still singing one of the mikhwala comes and 
takes him away.’’! 

The range of dramatization at burial includes last rituals of farewell. Such a 
ritual is performed by the Lakher as follows: the husband or wife as the case 
may be of the deceased ‘‘taps the body gently with his hands and says, ‘Do 
not worry about me; go off happily.’ ’** Andaman Islanders all take farewell 
of the corpse by softly blowing on its face." As the Kamilaroi “lower the body 
into its resting-place they utter a loud ‘whirr,’ which is assumed to be the 
rushing sound made by the departing spirit in its ascent to Heaven.’ A 
touching farewell gesture of the BaThonga is called “the rite of the twig.” 
Two green twigs are put into the dead man’s hand, and as the earth is filled 
in at the grave his arm is gently stretched so that the twigs emerge as long 
as possible. One remains in the hand of the deceased and is buried with him; 
the other twig is given to a young man who waves it circularly in the air and 
calls the spirits: ‘‘ ‘Tsu, Tsu, Tsu. You, my ancestors...I pray you... 
that we may remain in peace. He did not leave us in anger. . . . Let us help 
each other to mourn him well, even our parents-in-law from amongst whom 
he has taken his wife.’ ’’!% 

That the implements may be more useful to him, the Ainus break the ob- 
jects which are buried with the dead, and tear the burial clothes, because 
“the spirits of spoons, knives, coats, blankets are thus freed to accompany 
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the dead man’s spirit in the next world’"*’; and if the dead man was fond of 
smoking during life, a pipe of tobacco may be placed in his mouth.'** Several 
head of cattle are killed immediately after the death of a Yakut, to facilitate 
his journey"*®; and before the funeral, the Khasi shoot arrows to east and 
west to protect the dead on his travels to another world, and sacrifice a cock 
“to show him his way . . . and to wake him at dawn to pursue his journey.””!“° 
A broken canoe is left on the grave of a Kiwai Papuan.“ The Creek kill 
horses at the grave, and put a cup of coffee over the corpse’s left shoulder’; 
if a man dies of drunkenness, a bottle of whiskey is placed in his grave to 
assuage his thirst.** All who work with a Copper Eskimo corpse must “‘always 
drink water when they return to house or tent. It is thought that this pre- 
vents the dead man’s soul from becoming thirsty;” also the thongs which 
bound the body are cut as soon as it is placed in position, in order that the 
soul may not be hampered in its movements.’ The Delaware cut a hole at 
the head of the coffin in order that the dead spirit may come and go at 
pleasure.“® The Hopi plant a stick beside the grave ‘‘to serve as a ladder for 
the soul.’"6 The Abipone leave a pan of water, a spear, clothing, and slain 
horses beside the grave for the dead man “‘if he chooses to come out.’’!47 The 
Delaware, Apinayé,“® Barama River Caribs,'®° and Jivaro' for example, 
all set out food for the soul to eat. The Chagga offer beer and milk, together 
with prayers to help and not harm the living; and they sacrifice a bull ‘‘as 
entrance fee to the realm of the dead.’ The Riffians call the first night 
spent in the grave ‘‘the night of solitude,’’ when the spirit is examined by 
“angels of asking” and is appropriately punished or rewarded. A school 
teacher remains alone at the grave to instrust the dead man in answering the 
angels correctly. The Toda cremate the body face downwards or else the 
soul will have to journey backward to the world of spirits.** The Copper 
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Eskimo place the body so that it faces the rising sun’; the Creek also face 
the body to the east ‘‘because that quarter is associated with the renewal of 
life.’ Ashanti hunters should be buried facing east ‘to be up and away at 
dawn—their wives facing west, to be ready with the evening meal on the 
hunter’s return,””5? 

A fire is kept burning on the grave by the Omaha for four nights, to‘‘cheer 
the dead”’ as he travels'®*; and by the Creek also because “‘the ghost of a dead 
man stays about for that length of time.’’** The Witoto keep a fire burning 
for some days on the new grave"; the Barama River Caribs keep it burning 
in the house for about a month, to warm the ghost.'*! The Yurok burn a fire 
longer for a wicked person than a righteous, since it will naturally take him 
longer to get over the thin, greased pole bridging ‘‘the chasm of the ‘Debat- 
able Land.’ ’” 

Having paid all due respect to the deceased, and expressed utterly the feel- 
ings of loss, sorrow, and love which a death arouses, the mourners perform 
comparably complete and decisive rituals to separate the living from the dead. 
The ghosts (i.e., projected memories and fantasies) linger awhile and are 
feared; they must be gotten rid of through dramatic purification by water, 
vapor, fire and smoke, by noise and invocation, the destruction of belongings 
of the dead, devil-chasing, and pantomimed departure of the spirit to the 
spirit world. A tub of water is carried to the grave in an Ainu ceremony, 
wherein those who have participated in the burial wash their hands; after- 
ward, the tub is destroyed. After a Lakher funeral, each relative returning 
home steps upon “‘a sieve containing a little rice, which has been placed ready 
for the purpose, and goes on into the house. This is to show that the dead 
man has gone to Athiki, and that his relations are again clean, rice being an 
emblem of purity.’ On their way home from a Yakut burial the relatives 
jump across fires kindled by the way, ‘‘in order to make themselves clean and 
free from the evil spirit who might have penetrated their clothes.’’!* Some- 
times a Samoyed corpse is nailed to the ground, with heavy objects covering 
the eyes to prevent it from rising or staring malignantly.’® Elaborately 
exorcising the devils which caused a death, two Lepcha lamas read prayers 
and manipulate sacred and symbolical stones, torches and buckwheat 
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powder; and finally a torchlight procession of friends and relatives accom- 
panying the specially constructed image of a Cat, goes all about the village 
beating in corners with their weapons and whistling and yelling. When the 
Cat is presently upset, the carriers return home shouting, ‘‘ ‘God has con- 
quered and the devil been defeated.’ ’"*” 

After a Kiwai Papuan burial the people swim in the sea, and spit ginger 
over their hands.'** At a Tonga funeral on the beach, some persons of inferior 
rank are thrown into the water and ducked, clothes and all.!®® The Maori 
burn all clothing and food vessels which belonged to the dead person.!7° The 
Euahlayi build fires for dense smoke over the grave, to drive the evil spirits 
away and prevent them from following the mourners to their homes.’ All 
present at a Western Carolines-Palau burial ceremony “‘make as much noise 
as possible, using any instrument that is handy, wooden sticks, stones, etc. 
Everyone participates in this in order to drive away the evil spirits.’ 
Kamilaroi mourners keep up a vigorous pantomime all night long to drive 
away the spirits of the dead; the men are decorated with red, yellow, and 
white clay, and dance and strike at the air, while the women sing and keep 
time.!7? The Murngin purify themselves by washing in a representation of 
the sacred totemic pool.!* The whole Murngin “mourning ceremony is con- 
sciously an effort to prevent sickness from occurring to any of the members of 
the group by forcing the contagious soul away from the land of the living and 
into the land of the dead.’’!"5 

Hopi relatives ‘‘wash their heads in yucca-root suds” on the day following 
a burial'’*; and throw away clothes and small items of personal property of 
the dead.!77 In order to deceive the spirit and prevent its following them, 
the Navajo use juniper boughs to erase the footprints of mourning relatives; 
and on the way home from a funeral they are silent, must not spit, should not 
turn a stone on its side, should skip and hop, should return home by a differ- 
ent route, should avoid stepping on brush or cactus, and there is bathing by 
every one.!78 The Cahita “love funerals . . . . They live in a constant state of 
expectancy from one funeral to the next.’’ Their Devilchasing Society wear 
masks and wooden swords, play bamboo flutes, and by firelight and candles 
they explode homemade firecrackers to ‘‘boost”’ the soul along its way: ‘‘each 
rocket hiked it up a little farther.’”’ For a day or two the Devilchasers strike 
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vigorously at invisible demons and perform innumerable clowning capers, 
while the crowd eats tortillas and drinks coffee.!”* Among the Yurok, ‘‘mourn- 
ers who have touched the corpse rub themselves with the grapevine with 
which the body has been lowered into the grave and hand it from one to the 
other, thereby passing on the contamination to the last one. This man for 
five days shuns all intercourse with human kind, does no work, sits in a corner 
of the house with his back turned, drinks no water, eats only thin acorn gruel, 
nightly makes a fire on the grave to keep his dead kinsman warm, and finally 
returns to communion with people by undergoing a washing purification of 
which the cardinal feature is a long formula.’’!*° 

At Witoto funerals a song is sung whose purpose is ‘‘the removal of the 
soul,’”!*! and at the end of a Witoto funeral feast, everyone bathes ritually.1® 
Jivaro survivors are purified by having a strong solution of pepper or tobacco 
juice squirted into their eyes. Temporarily blinded, every one goes about the 
house in a ceremony like the game of blindman’s buff, feeling with his hands 
for an old woman, who declares if no one finds her, “ ‘It is all right, nobody 
else of the family will die of this disease’ ’’; and all go out, the old woman 
“last of all, strewing ashes on the footmarks of the departing Indians.’ A 
Macusi shaman spits ceremonially on the face of the dead, and speaks to it 
harshly.'** The Gé Koroado break the arms and legs of the corpse.'* The 
Tupinamba cut the thumb of a prisoner whom they have killed, so that he will 
not be able to shoot with a bow.'* The Abiponé cut out the hearts and 
tongues of corpses and give them to dogs to eat.'8’ Tupinamba women return 
often to the grave to inquire whether the spirit has left yet.1** 

All Ashanti wash on their return home from a funeral, not only themselves 
but also the tools used at the grave.'*® BaThonga widows and gravediggers 
are purified by three vapor baths on the first, third and fifth days after a 
death; pills are burned in the fire, and drugs boiled in the pot, which are 
considered very powerful’; great danger and pollution are believed to attend 
death, requiring purification by the entire community; female relatives 
even purify the gardens of a BaThonga dead man by walking through them 
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carrying a flaming torch, “perhaps in relation to the idea that death means 
darkness.””"*? A Dahomean diviner exhorts the spirit to go away, saying, 
“You must not remain here. You must give way to another.’ ’!%* The 
Masai believe that if hyenas eat the corpse during the first night, the de- 
ceased was a good man.! 

Among the Chukchee, intricate funeral rites are climaxed by a dramatic 
ride into the North, and killing of reindeer to accompany the dead man. ‘‘The 
sledge with the corpse is pointed with its head toward midnight. Then the 
reindeer are unhitched, and with four knives they are stabbed simultaneously 
from the right and from the left side . . . . The chief of the cortége, sitting in 
his place astride of the corpse, jerks the reins violently, and urges the reindeer 
with the whip, pretending that he is going fast to the country of the dead. 
The other people encourage him, exclaiming, ‘Hurry up! go faster!’ When the 
slaughtered reindeer kick about in the last agonies, the people exclaim, ‘Oh, 
they are going fast!’ The chief of the cortége says, ‘I have reached the confines 
of the country of the dead.’ When the reindeer cease kicking, the chief of the 
cortége says, ‘We have arrived.’ .. . The followers caw like ravens, or bark 
like foxes, three times . . . to conceal their identity and to make it appear 
that they are ravens or foxes.’’! The sledge is broken up, the reindeer are 
skinned and meat cut off, also the body of the dead man is ripped up, and 
lastly his throat is cut. “This last stroke is to prevent the spirit of the de- 
ceased from following the people of the cortége, and it is considered quite in- 
dispensable.’’!** On the way home, various incantations are uttered to protect 
the living; across the road, a magic line is drawn which will become a deep 
river, or pieces of ice and small stones are left behind which will become ice- 
bergs and great mountains and so prevent pursuit of the living by the dead.!*” 

In elaborate dramatizations, a Miriam actor impersonating a legendary 
being, actually comes to fetch the spirit of the deceased, and performs a 
pantomime with other actors representing ‘‘newly deceased persons in their 
character of denizens of the spirit world.” Makeup and mimicry are superb; 
the illusion of seeing the dead brought to life is nearly perfect.1%* The sacred 
drama even includes a clown to relieve audience tension,’*® and the per- 
formance generally comforts the mourners, assuring them that the dead 
spirit is now safely at home among friends and will not return to haunt the 
living.?0° 

The Dahomeans also stage dances and pageants with elaborate impersona- 
tion of deities and the dead?"; and among the Jukun, on the evening after 
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burial, a man impersonating “the tutelary genius who. . . has a special in- 
terest in burial rites . . . arrives, salutes the bandmaster, women, and others, 
and then breaks into a chant saying, ‘Death has severed you from so-and-so 
(the deceased); you will never see him again. He has gone to salute his an- 
cestors.’ ’’?? On the same evening, impersonators of the ancestral spirits ar- 
rive in town in order to escort the dead man’s spirit to his new home. ‘‘On the 
arrival of the ghosts all women and young people secrete themselves in their 
houses, for it is death to look upon a ghost. The leader of the ghosts addresses 
the senior relative of the deceased, saying, ‘What has happened that you 
have summoned us?’ The latter replies, ‘Nothing that I can understand.’ The 
leader of the ghosts replies: ‘We thank you for calling us, and we shall take 
away what belongs to us.’ He then calls on the dead man by name. There is 
no answer. He calls again, and again there is no answer. But at the third 
time of calling a squeaky voice replies: ‘Oga,’ i. e., ‘Here I am.’ At this the 
ghosts emit yells and break up, beating the surrounding huts and finally dis- 
appearing into the bush with the soul of the dead man who has become one of 
their number.’’?% 

After rituals have succeeded in banishing the danger of contact and identi- 
fication with the deceased, new power for the living triumphantly asserts 
itself and is dramatized in many forms before, during, and especially after, 
the burial rites. For instance, among the Riffians, “it often happens that 
when a grave has been dug, but before the dead body has been lowered into 
it, a man lies down full length in the grave in order to acquire strength, 
whether he be ill or not.’ A feature of the Riffian funeral procession is 
that the ‘‘corpse, resting on the door of the village morgue, is carried by four 
men, constantly changing, so that everyone in the village may be said to have 
borne it part of the way.’’®°> Many persons take turns in carrying an Achewa 
corpse and feel honored in so doing.*° Dahomean young men actually dance 
with the corpse, six at a time, bending and straightening in a quick rhythm 
to show their vigor and skill, ‘‘and there may well be over one hundred young 
men standing poised and eager for their turn, to show their prowess in this 
difficult and honorable feat.’’?°7 

Funeral festivities of the Khasi are among the greatest public occasions, 
and many performers take part in a ballet which demonstrates the agility 
and strength of the living. The dance is performed ‘‘either with fans or swords. 
In the former, the men dance round and round .. . attitudinizing and bran- 
dishing fans. They are all clad in the most brilliant finery that they possess, or 
can hire; richly embroidered outer shirts of broadcloth, silken turbans and 
dhoties, large bangles, heavy silver chains, and gold necklaces with plumes 
of down or peacock’s feathers, and ornamental quivers... . In the sword 
dance, the men accompanied by music and musquetry, dance and bound, 
clashing sword and shield, and uttering in chorus . . . a tremendous unearthly 


202 C.K. Meek, A Sudanese Kingdom (London, 1931), pp. 224-225. 

203 Loc. cit. 

20 Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, II, 557. 

20 Coon, Tribes of the Rif, pp. 143-145. 

206 Steytler, Ethnographic Report on the Achewa Tribe of Nyasaland, pp. 108-110. 
207 Herskovits, Dahomey: An Ancient West African Kingdom, I, 358-359. 
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howl . . . to wake the echoes.”?°* The Lakher perform only at funerals a lively 
dance wherein young men and women skip rapidly in and out to avoid being 
struck by bamboo clappers which are wielded by fellow dancers.?° Spectacu- 
lar Toda rituals require the grappling with and killing of two infuriated 
buffalo, by appointed men who are often severely gored and who receive great 
honor for their undertaking.**° The Menabe group of the Tanala also has a 
custom of bull-baiting at funerals, in a wildly exciting ceremony whereby the 
successful young men win great prestige.” Pukapukan young men of the 
paternal line of the dead are fattened for one month in seclusion and then are 
“paraded through the villages issuing the customary challenge” for a great 
wrestling contest, which brings the mourning period to a close.”!2 The Oto 
honor the dead by holding contests at his funeral, in horse racing or shooting 
if these were his favorite pastimes; and his family gives prizes to the winners.?!* 
A big fiesta is given three weeks after the death of a Tarahumara man, and if 
he was a runner, ceremonial races are run.?!4 Sometime after the burial of a 
young Omaha man or woman, the parents give a feast for the young friends 
of the dead. Then races are run, and presents donated by relatives are given 
to the winners”; in this fashion the strength and vigorous spirit of the de- 
ceased is encouraged to pass on to the living survivors. During a ceremony 
held by the Vedda a few days after a death, a shaman becomes possessed 
with the spirit of the newly deceased and dances, curing the sick and bringing 
good hunting.”“* Private memorial services among the Menominee include 
impersonation of the dead by a person of the same age and sex, “‘in whose 
body the recalled shade is supposed to be domiciled during the perform- 
ance.’’!7 Relatives give gifts to the impersonator, who partakes of a feast in 
his honor, receives a brand new suit of clothes, and is carefully instructed to 
intercede with the “‘uncles’’ for a “‘blue sky.’’248 

Inheritance of mementos and possessions of the dead has a spiritual as well 
as practical significance. Andaman Islanders treasure the skull, jawbone and 


208 H. Yule, ‘‘Notes on the Kasia Hills, and People,” Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
13 (1844), 612-631, esp. p. 625 f. 

209 Parry, The Lakhers, pp. 405-406. 

210 Rivers, The Todas, pp. 349 ff. 

2 R, Linton, The Tanala (Field Museum of Natural History Anthropological Series, Vol. 
22, pp. 1-334, Chicago, 1933), pp. 50-SI. 

*12 Beaglehole and Beaglehole, Ethnology of Pukapuka, p. 302. 

213 Whitman, The Oto, pp. 61-62. 

2144. W. C. Bennett and R. M. Zingg, The Tarahumara (Chicago, 1935), pp. 240-246. 

15 Fletcher and LaFlesche, The Omaha Tribe, p. 592. 

216 C, G. Seligmann and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas (Cambridge, 1911), pp. 230-233. 

17 A, Skinner, Medicine Ceremony of the Menominee, Iowa, and Wahpeton Dakota With Notes 
on the Ceremony among the Ponca, Bungi, Ojibwa, and Potawatomi (Indian Notes and Mono- 
graphs, Vol. 4, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, 1920), pp. 117-123. 

218 Loc. cit. Note: cf. H. G. Lockett, The Unwritten Literature of the Hopi (University of Ari- 
zona Social Science Bulletin, 2, pp. 1-101, 1933), pp. 41-42 as follows: When Supela, last of 
the Hopi Sunpriests, died on 4 July 1928, the people were suffering from a prolonged drought. 
The old man had promised to explain the situation to the gods, and predicted that immediate 
results might be expected after his arrival. When a tremendous rain storm occurred four days 
after his death, the people ‘‘were aglow with satisfaction and exchanged felicitations on the 
dramatic assurance of Supela’s having ‘gotten through’ in four days. The most wonderful eu- 
logy possible.” 
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longbones, which are decorated with red paint and white clay, while smaller 
bones are strung up into amulets; these souvenirs have power to safeguard 
against invisible danger.”!* Often Tasmanians carry the bones of deceased 
relatives around their necks, ‘‘as a charm against adversity” and also in token 
of affection.”° Teeth of relatives are sometimes worn by the Maori as ear. 
pendants.” The body of a Kiwai Papuan is usually stripped of ornaments 
which go back to the village for the heir; and the skull is sometimes affec. 
tionately kept and carried about by a relative, either hanging around the neck 
or in ‘‘a basket similarly suspended.’ A girdle made from the deceased's 
hair cut after death, goes to the male heirs of an Arunta man; it is considered 
“the most sacred and valuable of all the objects of magic used by the na- 
tives.’’?* Papago ceremonial property is inherited by a successor and is not 
buried; it is kept outside the house for safeguarding from “contamination by 
the death.’’> BaVenda believe the spirits are actually within the sacred ob- 
jects representing them, which are handed down to inheritors and survivors 
to give them strength: for example, a small iron ring contains the spirit of a 
woman; a long stick represents an old woman; a spear represents a man.” 

A sense of social prestige, and new power accrues to mourners from cere- 
monies of giving away their own possessions. The potlatch of the Crow River 
Kutchin is an illustration: the ceremony is held in a special ground or en- 
closure, with gifts, skins, etc. all spread out on display, and with special songs 
composed to honor the deceased it is a stirring occasion, including dancing, 
games, tricks, speeches, feasting, and as a climax the giving of gifts: the dis- 
tributor ‘‘picks up an object and walks in front of the person to whom he 
chooses to give it. He then holds it up and turns around once, finally placing it 
at the person’s feet.’’”’ The giftmaker expects a return gift soon, worth one 
half his own gift.278 Dahomeans also have an important display of wealth: 
gifts, e. g., of rich cloth are required at funerals, and ‘‘the ceremony develops 
into a contest between the sons-in-law to see who can make the greatest con- 
tribution.”® If a man’s contribution is being exceeded, his society will help 
him as a point of honor, and give more gifts.4° Elaborate rites attend the 
Chagga distribution of wealth, and authority is entirely reorganized as the 
status of sons and daughters is reassessed.*! A ‘‘give-away’”’ contest occurs at 
Oto funerals as a game, with sides decided on and the dead man’s friend as 


219 Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, pp. 292-295. 

20 H.L. Roth, The Aborigines of Tasmania (London, 1890), pp. 76-77. 

221 E. Best, The Maori As He Was (Wellington, 1934), p. 213. 

222 Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea, p. 263. 

223 Thid., p. 259. 

24 Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, a Study of a Stone Age People, 11, 405-406. 

25 R. M. Underhill, Social Organization of the Papago Indians (Columbia University Con- 
tributions to Anthropology, Vol. 30, New York, 1939), p. 189. 

26 H. A. Stayt, The Bavenda (London, 1931), pp. 246-249. 

227 C, Osgood, Contributions to the Ethnography of the Kutchin (Yale University Publications 
in Anthropology, No. 14, New Haven, 1936), pp. 125-127. 

28 Loc. cit. 
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master of ceremonies; score is tallied, with points depending on gifts presented 
in the past, such as the giving of several horses or blankets at a single time. 
One can not lie about these things before the corpse. 

Certain symbolic rites at the customary funeral feast have special signifi- 
cance in the regeneration of survivors. The Kazak sometimes kill a man’s 
horse, eat the flesh raw, and burn the bones on his tomb." Gilyak vengeance 
on a bear who caused a death, is concluded by ceremonially roasting and eat- 
ing a slice of the meat; a guard of two men is left during the night, who fight 
the spirit of the bear and have blood on their spears in the morning.™ It has 
been told that among the Chukchee, nearest relatives sometimes eat the ac- 
tual flesh of the deceased**; among the Euahlayi, eating ‘‘a small piece of the 
flesh of a dead person . . . is supposed to strengthen them more than anything 
both mentally and physically**; and among the Trobrianders, the sons are 
required to taste their father’s flesh: this being considered a revolting duty 
done out of affection for the dead man.”7 Among the Dieri, after the body is 
lowered into the grave, a person (not related) steps in and cuts off all ‘‘fat 
adhering to the muscles of the face, thighs, arms, and stomach, and passes it 
around to be swallowed. The reason assigned . . . being that thus the nearest 
relatives may forget the departed, and not be continually crying. The order 
in which they partake of their dead relatives is this: The mother eats her 
children. The children eat of their mother. Brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law 
eat of each other .. . ” etc.2*8 Once more dramatization teaches vividly that 
even in the extreme case of eating of the dead, life is nourished and goes on. 

Another appreciation of this cycle comes from the Azande, who sing speci- 
fically sexual songs only at the correct time, a year after death, during a 
religious ceremony of threshing millet for beer-making. The men stay away 
“as they fear to be insulted,’’ while the women mourners march around and 
thresh with long sticks, making appropriate gestures as they sing songs like 
the following: 

‘Penis. O! Penis. O! Vagina is calling you... 
Relatives-in-law. O! Relatives-in-law. O! 
Relatives-in-law, put out their penis... 
Chorus Oo! Oo! The vertical column of the clitoris, 
vulva. Oo-ee-ee!’ ’’39 


Life must go on. The Seminoles believe that ‘‘when they put on fresh gar- 
ments after mourning... they are me a new life.’’4° After a funeral 


232 Whitman, The Oto, pp. 61-62. 
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234 Shternberg, Semya i Rod u Narodov Severo-Vostochnoi Azii, p. 43. 
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236 Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, p. 38. 
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among the Guana, every member of the family of the deceased takes a new 
name.™! As a crowning rite of the important ‘‘day of rising,” on the sixth 
day after an Ashanti death, the people who have remained away from cere- 
monies in the cemetery, the “thicket of ghosts,” ‘‘one and all push forward a 
few inches the stools or chairs upon which they have been seated, repeating 
this action three times. This was explained . . . as meaning that death had 
gone back and life forward. On this day the ghost departs to the land of 
spirits.’ 

A Nama widow’s new power is acquired by rituals similar to the girl’s 
puberty ceremony, in itself a psychological coming of age: the widow is 
“thoroughly cleansed from head to foot with moist cow dung... puts ona 
complete set of new clothes,”’ and next morning visits the cattle, milks a cow, 
fetches wood, and is reintroduced to water, just as was done in her puberty 
initiation.** An even more striking parallel exists between the BaThonga 
rites of the widows’ secret societies and the boys’ puberty rites. Ngoma, 
the name of these secret societies, is the same as that of the boys’ circumcision 
school, and many rituals resemble the first circumcision ceremonies, for ex- 
ample the ritual of cutting until blood flows freely; and complicated purifica- 
tions by smoke and jumping over a fire. The widows’ rites include too a final 
difficult trial requiring sexual intercourse with a stranger. If the woman suc- 
ceeds in freeing herself from him before the sexual act is completed, ‘‘so that 
the act keeps its ritual character... this man will take on himself the 
malediction of death, and she will be purified. On the contrary, should the 
man accomplish the whole act, the widow has failed and will return home with 
shame and in despair’’ for having been ‘“‘overcome by the mourning.’’™“4 If she 
succeeds, she returns home for a day of rejoicing; and eventually is free to go 
to the man of her choice*“ and begin life anew. Since BaThonga girls do not 
have puberty initiation rites comparable to the boys’, it appears that the 
widows’ rites are equivalents, and that a girl does not become psychologically 
mature until she has gone through widowhood. 

Keraki women mourners undergo a dramatic introduction to new life. 
They are wakened one day at dawn by mischief-loving men who break a 
coconut over them and drench them with a shower of water, asking if they 
expect to mourn forever.** The wet shower, reminiscent of bathing purifica- 
tion, and perhaps of the amniotic fluid at birth, and perhaps also of the 
seminal fluid, baptizes the women into awareness that a new day has come 
and mourning is at an end. 

An exceedingly interesting dramatization of rebirth is recorded among the 
Trobrianders. The widow moves into ‘‘a small cage, built within her house, 
where she will remain for months together observing the strictest taboos.’’*” 
She may speak only in whispers; may not feed herself but must be fed as if 


21 A. R. Hay, The Indians of South America and the Gospel (New York, 1928), p. 112. 
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she were a child. She is in the dark, closed up; her body is smeared with soot 
and grease and not washed. Excreta is carried out by relatives. And here she 
must remain for six months to two years under vigilant surveillance of her 
husband’s family. Gradually she is released: given ritual permission to feed 
herself, to speak, and finally to walk forth ‘‘washed and anointed, and dressed 
in a new gaudy grass skirt in three colours. This makes her marriageable 
again.’’*48 

A significant Orokaiva ceremony combines puberty initiation and mortuary 
rites. During initiation, a dramatic ballet is given to which as part of the 
mortuary services the ghosts are invited to come; and when widows of the 
village see costumed impersonators of their dead husbands dancing, they cry 
and slash their cheeks. After the play is over, the theatrical properties are 
ritually disposed of, sometimes on rafts which travel down the river; the 
ghosts are bidden farewell by name; and the novices have moved forward in 
the business of becoming men.#® Among the Lesu too, initiation rites are 
done before malanggans (carved objects representing the dead) which are 
part of the mortuary rites; and while malanggan rites ‘“‘may be held separately 
and unconnected with any other ritual, they always form part of the initiation 
ceremonies, and it is not possible to separate the two in a description.’ 
The dances include one by sixteen men wearing owls’ heads masks and cos- 
tumes of leaves, who form two lines, one representing a huge snake which 
threatens to eat the men in the other line. Waving sticks as if they were 
spears, the men kill the snake after a tremendous fight. A feast follows, and 
the ceremonies end with promiscuous intercourse and special honoring of the 
initiated boys*! who have thus learned as part of the mortuary rites, that 
leaving boyhood behind involves overcoming their own tendency to inertia, 
static security, and inner death. They have learned something about the 
everlasting challenge of Life to an individual: how can I create? how can I be 
fertile? And they have learned something about the everlasting challenge of 
Death: the life of an individual person as one knows him daily, stops here. 

Yet the dead man’s work and memories of him live on; and what naive 
folk may conceive of as a palpable ghost having the same general shape and 
functions of a once-living person, more conscious folk may accept as a pro- 
jection of their own inner lives, as evidence of the continuity of the spirit and 
the ability of life to draw nourishment from the fallen. For him who dies, 
conscious of the completeness of his personal sacrifice, may come great hap- 
piness and peace of mind in playing fully his part in so magnificent a scheme. 
And for him who survives may come realization that the experience of death 
to a loved one, with the intense sense of loss and frustration, is in fact an 
extraordinary opportunity for creation, for affirmation of the power of life. 
Agonizing as personal loss may be, the universal, triumphant belief in im- 
mortality saturates the record. Death is a mystery; and life does go on. 

Whenever man deals with things which are too big for him to grasp, he 
makes a little picture to represent the whole and to express his feelings and 


“8 Loc. cit. 
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response to the situation. And if the symbol-maker is gifted with insight and 
skill, his art work contains something of the spirit of the whole to be im- 
parted to others, enlarging their horizons and enriching their lives. So it is 
with the art of drama. The actors and all their trappings are symbols in mo- 
tion. An actor knows he is not completely that which he represents; other- 
wise, like some unfortunates who have tried to play King Lear, he himself 
goes mad. Anton Lang of Oberammergau knew well that he was not the 
Christus; his very humility helped to make his acting great. Yet the reverence 
due to a fine actor is not without cause, for deep within him are the seeds of 
understanding of his réle; within the actor who plays well the Christus, are 
Christlike qualities which he invokes and bodies forth by the skill of his art; 
and with equal humility does one find qualities within himself for playing 
Satan. The process of creating a character on the stage, always requires self- 
invocation. The true actor of a fine part calls forth the inner springs of his 
very soul. So-called “impersonation” then is actually a disciplined living- 
out of hitherto unlived portions of the actor’s own psyche. This is a creative 
experience, both for the actor and for his audience, since their cooperation is 
real and mutually releasing. Usually too the creation on the stage is done not 
by one actor alone but by an ensemble, reacting subtly upon and influencing 
each other and further enriching the experience in the theatre. True, the 
hitherto unused or customarily unused muscular attitudes, tones of voice, 
and new rhythms, together with the illusory helps of costume and make-up 
stage setting and lighting,—all these produce an impression far removed from 
the actor as we see him in private life, the humdrum person we shall see later 
taking off his make-up in the dressing room. For the brief time he is on the 
stage, his new, strange, perhaps god-like or devil-like character dominates 
the scene. But just below the surface of consciousness we know that the 
actor is there, another human being like ourselves; we explore deeply into 
new, mysterious aspects of life under his guidance, seeing in him, unlived 
portions of ourselves; and meanwhile our feet are upon the ground on the 
grassroots of the everyday. 

So in accepting the mystery of death, survivors may find through dramati- 
zation that they themselves contain a small portion of mysterious forces, 
and are better able to meet the experience. Perhaps also in death, the most 
dramatic moment in life, we see the supreme example of the bodying forth of 
a hitherto minor aspect of an individual’s total being: here lies the still body 
of our beloved friend; it is as if he were forever gone. We weep and mourn 
our loss and respond to this dead body, this expression of his departure. Yet 
underneath the surface of our grief, with new and tender poignancy we recog- 
nize that our friend can never die for us, indeed is now very purely alive. For 
us, this moment of insight is a rebirth; we can never go back into the old shell 
or be quite the same again. The power of our friend’s spirit is not dead, but 
has entered into us and will be with us forever. With new strength we accept 
the resurrection for him and for ourselves, and with lifted hearts go on. We 
have experienced a transcendent fusion of drama and the art of life. 


East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, North Carolina 
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JAPANESE RIDDLE MATERIALS 
By W. D. PRESTON 


o. The materials printed here consists of two parts.' The first is a translation 
from the Russian of an article by Y. D. Polivanov on the types of the Japa- 
nese riddle (1.0-1.13). The second is an edition of five Japanese riddles col- 
lected recently from informants in the United States (2.0-2.5). Justification 
of the Polivanov translation resides in the extreme paucity of data concerning 
Japanese riddles. Information on the structural types of these riddles is 
scanty; the available texts are few.? 

In translating Polivanov the following principles were observed: 1. Poli- 
vanov’s transcription of Japanese texts is retained unaltered, 2. Polivanov’s 
footnotes are renumbered and identified by the letter (P.) in order to keep 
them separate from my own, 3. Numbers applied to riddles (in the original: 
No. 1-No. 12) are now incorporated in the number system of the entire 
paper (1.1-1.12). 

1.0 Y. D. Polivanov, Formal Types of Japanese Riddles.* 

I refer to the existence of prescriptive patterns by which the structure of 
the riddle is made rigid. Considering mainly materials from the Kyu:syu: 
dialects, I shall concern myself with riddles collected by me from a native of 
Kumamoto. Unfortunately I have almost no data which would enable me to 
speak about the geographical distribution either of individual riddles or of 
riddle types. Of the two types which exist in Kumamoto the second, the nazo, 
is apparently distributed more widely in Japan than the first. Some of the 
riddles of the first type (for example 1.2) are limited to the inextensive terri- 
tory represented by the given group of dialects, which fact is attributable 
to the dialectal forms (e.g. gu: geta cheek), on which the wordplay is based. 

Formal types of riddles in Kumamoto have the names: I) kangae-mono 
(kangae think, mono object), II) nazo (riddle). They are differentiated in 
structure and formulary words in the following way: 

I) the type kangaemono. A question consisting of two sentences with a 
consistently occurring antithesis (for which reason the first sentence often 


1 The plan of this paper owes much to Professor Archer Taylor who suggested the transla- 
tion of Polivanov and otherwise encouraged the project. 

2 Cf. Archer Taylor, A Bibliography of Riddles, FFC 126 (Helsinki, 1939), pp. 18-19, 99. 
Frederick Starr, Japanese Riddles (Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. 38, No. 1, 
1910, pp. I-49), Contains 212 riddles in Japanese transcription and English, classified as fol- 
lows: I-179, 200 nazo; 180-189, 201-202 iroha nazo (nazo based on relative position of syllables 
in the Japanese syllabary) ; 190-192 numerical nazo; 193-199, 203 children’s nazo; 209-212 self- 
evident nazo. (Riddles are not numbered in Starr. The present numbering runs: p. 14 through 
nazo list, back to p. 5, and forward as new riddles appear on succeeding pages.) A riddle classifi- 
cation and two riddles based on Japanese written characters are quoted from Tsuboi, “Origin 
and Varieties of Japanese Riddles,’’ Journal of the Tokyo Anthropological Society, 1. Starr, pp. 
47-49, includes a 19-item bibliography of Japanese riddle folkbooks, listed as containing at 
least 3462 riddles. Five examples of the Japanese rebus are also presented and annotated. Cf. 
Ernest W. Clement, A “Blind Calendar," or Calendar in Rebus, ibid., pp. 50-55. 

*Y. D. Polivanov, Formalnye tipy yaponskikh zagadok, Akademiia nauk SSSR: Leningrad, 
Sbornik muzeia antropologii i etnografii, 5 (1917-1925), 371-374 (Festschrift Radlov). 
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ends in -batten although, but) and the formula word nani what? (emphatically 
lengthened: na::ni) at the end of the second sentence. No formula appears 
with the answer. 

II) the type nazo. The question and the answer are formally united into q 
whole, which includes three sentences: 

1) the question: what can such-and-such be compared with? -to kakete nan-to 
toku serves as formulary ending of the sentence‘; 

2) the answer: it may be compared with such-and-such. The formulary end- 
ing is -to toku; 

3) the explanation of the comparison, beginning with sono kokoro-wa the 
meaning of that is .. . (sono that may be omitted). 

I cite examples’: 

The type kangaemono. 
1.1 Question: kudo-wa kudo batten, takan-kudo na: ‘ni. 
A hearth is a hearth, but a hearth which they don’t light up, what's that? 

Answer: bonokudo nape of the neck (wordplay on kudo and bonokudo).* 

1.2 Q: geta-wa geta-battey, hakay-geta na: :ni. 
A geta (type of footwear) is a geta, but a geta that they don’t wear, what's 
that? 

A: gu:geta cheek. (A wordplay analogous to the preceding, on geta and 
gu:geta. The word gu: geta is unintelligible even for the natives of Nagasaki, 
whose dialect is close to this one: (in standard Japanese there are: ho:beta, 
hoppeta; in the Nagasaki dialect: gu: tampura). 

1.3 Q: jama-kara oide oide, hata-kara ija ija na: ‘ni. 
From the mountains ‘‘come, come,” from the ploughing fields ‘‘I don’t want 
to, I don’t want to.”” What's that? 

A: sasa-no-ha-ni imo-no-ha Bamboo leaves and potato leaves. (The rustling 
of the leaves of the bamboo as though urging: ‘‘come!’”’ And the swaying 
of the leaves of the potato plant as though wishing to say “I don’t want 
to’’). 

1.4 Q: it-tok’a: iradena, irantok’a: irumono na: : ni. 
When they enter it isn’t necessary, but when they don’t enter it’s necessary. 
What's that? 

A: gurokenguta board for covering the bathtub. (When nobody is going to 
enter the bathtub they cover it with a board so that the water won’t get 
cold. The word play is based on the double meaning of the verb iru enter 
and be necessary; ittok’a: <iru-toki-wa; gurokenguta <@guro-oke-no- 
outa). 

The type nazo. 
1.5 k¥azoku-no re:3o:-to kakete nan-to toku? cakujen-sacu-to toku, (sono) 
kokoro-wa bimbo: nin-ni-wa o¢inu. 


4 Starr, p. 4, gives simply -to kakete as this ending. Variety in formula is not determinable 
from Starr’s texts since he presents all his riddles without formulary setting. 

5 For the transcription I shall employ the alphabet of the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion. It is not necessary to indicate the position of stress in the Kumamoto dialect since in this 
dialect stress is fixed. (P.) 

6 Cf. Starr, p. 46. No. 198 for a similar play, on mitubasi and mituba. 
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What can you compare a bride from the aristocracy with? With a 100 yen 
banknote. That's because neither the one nor the other is obtained by the poor 
man. This riddle does not contain dialectal forms. 

o¢inu is a literary form. 

1.6 jabure-$0:3i-to kakete nan-to toku? uguisu-to toku, (sono) kokoro-wa 
haru-*%o macu. 

What can you compare torn syo:z2i (paper screens) with? With the nightin- 
gale.” That's because he (the nightingale) awatts the spring (haru). 

The riddle is based on a wordplay: haru means both spring and stretch 
(for example, paper on the frame of the syo:zi). The syo:zi with torn 
paper waits for new paper to be pasted on. 

1.7 jO:-no-nai ¢ito-to kakete nan-to toku? ¢o:¢in-to toku, (sono) kokoro-wa 
burabura. What can you compare a loafer with? With a paper lantern. That's 
because they both gabble senselessly (burabura is an onomatopoetic word: 
referring to hanging, chattering objects; in a periphrastic sense: referring to 
idlers).8 

1.8 oi§i joSi%o-to kakete nan-to toku? ko$u:-to toku, (sono) kokoro-wa ako: 
karo: What can we compare O:isi (Kuranosuke—leader of the famous 47 
Ronin) with? With red pepper. (koSu: is a dialectal form replacing ko$6:). 
That's because it (red pepper) ts red and bitter. The wordplay is based on 
the fact that the locality from which O:isi came bears the name ako: 
karo: ; this expression means both red, and bitter to the taste. 

1.9 mekura-no Sibai-mi-to kakete nan-to toku? kusunoki masa$ige-no mondo- 
koro-to toku, (sono) kokoro-wa misu-ni kiku. 

With what can we compare a blindman in the theatre? With the coat-of-arms 
of Kusunoki Masasige. That's because he (the blindman) listens without 
seeing. The wordplay is based on the fact that misu-ni kiku may mean 
both he listens without seeing, and water and chrysanthemum. In Masasige’s 
coat-of-arms there is water and a chrysanthemum. This riddle is very 
well known in Japan.® I cite its Nagasaki variant: 

mekura-no Sibaja-kembucu-to kakete nan-to toku? kusunoki ¢ufi-no 
mondokoro-to toku, sono kokoro-wa misu-ni (midi:) kiku. 

1.10 jogoda sugi-no-ki-to kakete nan-to toku? ju: bim-mo¢i-to toku, (sono) 
kokoro-wa haSiran’a: narap. 

With what can you compare a crooked fir tree? With a postillion. That's 
because it (the crooked fir tree) is not suitable for (the manufacture of) 
posts. The wordplay is based on the fact that hafiran’a: narayn means 


7 The indigenously Japanese uguisu signifies a particular variety of bird, and we employ the 
traditional translation nightingale only provisionally. (P.) 

8D. M. Pozdneev, Grammatika razgovornago yaponskago yazyka [Grammar of Colloquial 
Japanese], p. 119. (P.) 

® The component elements of this riddle are represented in various ways in Starr: p. 20, No. 
36: hear—chrysanthemum; p. 25, No. 67: blindman—water; p. 27, No. 84: blindman in thea- 
ter—not seeing; p. 34, No. 125: blindman—coat-of-arms—water—chrysanthemum; p. 40, No. 
160: coat-of-arms—chrysanthemum—hearing. Another widespread motif is illustrated by Starr, 
p. 15, No. 8; p. 23, No. 59; p. 28, No. 87. This is the nikko: (—kekko:) reference. A proverb in 
my collection: nikko: o minu uti wa kekko: to yu: na. As long as you haven't seen Nikko: don’t 
say “excellent.” (Cf. Japanese Graded Readings in Transcription [New Haven, 1943], P- 79)+ 
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1) it isn’t suitable for a post, 2) one must run. There are dialectal forms in 
the riddle. Its Nagasaki variant is: 
magatta ki-to kakete nan-to toku? ju:bin-san-to toku, sono kokoro-wa 
haSiran’a: narap. 
I shall cite a few more riddles of the second type, recorded in the Naga- 
saki village of Mie: 

I.II misu-guruma-to kakete nan to toku? o-mawari-san-to toku, sono 
kokora: (~kokoro-wa) nurete mawaru. 
With what may we compare a waterwheel (for irrigating a field) ? 
With a police officer. That's because they (both) are wet and turn around. 
The waterwheel in this way is compared with a police officer during a fall 
of rain. The vulgar appellation of a police officer o-mawari-say comes 
from the verb mawar-u revolve, turn around. 

1.12 nagasaki to: kaigen-to kakete nan-to toku? koromo-no temai-to toku, 
sono kokora: cuke:ba agai. 
With what can you compare an Eastern voyage (on a Japanese junk) out 
of Nagasaki? With a child's ball (temai replacing temari). That's because 
as they arrive they rise up (to the mountain). The wordplay is based on 
the fact that the verb cuku (>the dialectal form of the conditional 
cuke:ba) means both arrive (at the shore), and strike (if you strike a ball 
it jumps up).?° 

1.13 As is apparent from the cited examples, in the type kangaemono the 
thing sought is an object capable of satisfying the given condition; the 
associational connection is included in the information given. In the type 
nazo both interrelated objects are already given (since, independent of 
the interrogatory form of the first sentence, the information is completed 
with the second sentence), and the thing sought is the associational 
connection itself—the comparison motif. In this way the type nazo may 
be placed alongside Russian riddles which begin with What's the connec- 
tion between ... or What's the difference between .... In order that the 
process of discovery of the associational connection may be the objective 
(i.e., in order to establish it as the principle of a given type of riddle), 
a certain whimsicality of association is of course necessary. When there 
is none such, when the associational similarity is easily discoverable, we 
no longer have to do with riddles but with simple comparisons. Insofar, 
however, as the associational connection is original (even although obvi- 
ous) it is suitable as the motif of a separate work. The following little 
song from the dialect of Tosa province may serve as an example of such 
a comparison : 
‘tosa-no! ‘ko:t’i-no' ‘harimaja-ba! ,Si-de bo ‘:say' ‘kanza! $0 'kau-o! 
‘mijta. bo':say! ‘kanza! \§0 ‘kaiso’ ,:-na ‘ko ,to-jo, me'ku ,ra-ga ‘me 
igane-o 'kauo! 'mi ;ta. 
In Tosa, in the city of Ko:ti, on the Harimaya bridge (where women’s 


10 Cf, Starr, p. 24, No. 62: rubber ball motif. 

1 In the transcription I include a group of syllables pronounced with a high tone between 
the symbols ! and ', and the symbol, signifies that the syllables which follow it are pronounced 
with low tone. (P.) 
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ornaments are sold) (1) saw a bonze'? buying a comb (which women wear 
in their hair). Here is a thing similar to the purchase of the comb by the 
bonze: (1) saw a blind man buying spectacles. The incongruity of the 
purchase of a comb by a bonze consists in the fact that bonze’s shave 
their heads. 

2.0 The six riddle texts printed in this section were obtained from two 
Japanese informants employed in the OSS and ASTP language program 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 1945-1946. An attempt was made to 
elicit further texts from the same and other informants, but no results 
were obtained. This is probably so because (1) an insufficient amount of 
time was devoted to working with individual informants, and (2) it was 
easy to establish rapport concerning riddles than, for example, proverbs. 
Underlying (2), a contributory cause may have been the difficulties, for a 
Japanese informant explaining in English, involved in conveying the 
tripartite structure of the nazo, with its esoteric puns. 

The riddles are set up in three parts: (1) Japanese text, (2) literal trans- 
lation, (3) free translation. Texts are transcribed in a phonemic alphabet 
closely approximating a standard Japanese Romanization: kokutei 
romazi. The litera! translations are composed of English meaning units 
which refer to specific sections of the Japanese text. Hyphens are em- 
ployed in both text and literal translation to indicate the precise textual 
correspondence of each English meaning unit. The literal translation is 
designed to show intelligible meanings in English for the Japanese units 
and not to contrast ‘‘ways of saying things”’ cross-culturally from Japa- 
nese to English.!* The free translation involves only the rearrangement of 
the literal meaning units into English sentences. When the text includes 
sequences to which meaning units are not conveniently applied an x ap- 
pears in the literal translation to correspond to these forms. In one in- 
stance (2.4) an x is printed in the text as a substitute for a non-occurring 
Japanese verb form (e.g., desu). To represent wordplay alternations in 
the translations a left-hand brace ({) is used, enclosing the alternants. 
Following each riddle notes are given with identifying numbers. 

2.1 dare-de-mo pai wa suki-desu ga aru pai wa dare-mo kirai-desu. nani 
(dofina) pai desu ka (sifipai) 
everybody pie x likes but a-certain pie x everyone dislikes what (what-kind- 
of) pie ts-it ? (worry) 
Everybody likes pie but everyone dislikes a certain pie. What (what kind 
of) pie is it? (worry) 

1. According to Polivanov type kafigaemono. 2. The wordplay involves pai 
pie as a constituent sequence of sifipai worry. Cf. 1.1 for a similar play, on 
kudo and bonokudo. 

2.2 iru toki-ni iranai-de iranai toki-ni iru mono wa nafi desu ka 


12 A Japanese Buddhist monk. 

13 Nor also to illustrate Japanese grammatical categories as compared with English. Cf. C. A. 
Ferguson and W. D. Preston, ‘‘107 Bengali Proverbs,” JAF, 59 (1946), 365-386 for a further 
illustration of this textual procedure. 
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you-go-in you-don’ t-need-it-and 
when 
you-need-tt you-don’t-go-in-and 
you-don' t-go-in you-need-tt 
when the thing-that x what is? 
you-don' t-need-tt you-go-in 
go in go in 
What is the thing that when you you don’t 
need it need it 
go in go in? 
and when you don’t you 
need it need it? (bathtub-cover) 


1. According to Polivanov type kafigaemono. Cf. 1.4. 2. The answer to this 
riddle was given in English only by the informant. 3. The informant sug- 
gested that hairu enter and hairanai not enter could appear in replacement 
of the first iru and the second iranai respectively. This was apparently 
submitted as an elucidation of the riddle’s wordplay rather than as a 
possible variant reading. 

2.3. kezureba-kezuru-hodo o: kiku naru mono wa nafi desu ka 
the-more-you-cut-it the-bigger it-gets the-thing-that x what is ? 
What is the thing that the more you cut it the bigger it gets? (a hole) 

1. According to Polivanov type kafigaemono. 2. The answer was given in 
English. 

2.4 atui gohafi to kakete nafi to toku 

kayatte to toku 

sono kokoro wa hukihuki agaru x 

hot rice” referring-to what” does-mean 

roofmaking " it-means 
blows he-eats-and 

of-that the-secret x 4s 
while-making-a-roof he climbs 

What does referring to hot rice mean? 

It means roofmaking. 

/ eats and blows. 

The secret of that is: 

|while making a roof he-climbs. 

1. Type: nazo. 2. The wordplay involves hukihuki blowing on one’s food~ 
thatching a roof, and agaru climb, eat. 3. The formulary elements of this 
riddle are the same as those of Polivanov’s nazo examples. The transla- 
tion differs from Polivanov’s in attempting greater literalness. 4. In con- 
nection with riddle 2.4 a formula for eliciting riddles was quoted by the 
informant: nazo o kakete kudasai please tell a riddle. 

2.4.1 hukihuki agaru no wa nafi desu ka (yaneya) 
while-making-a-roof {climbs 


the-one-who x who is ? 
blows eats-and (roofmaker) 
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climbs while making a roof? 
Who is the one who 
eats and blows? (roofmaker) 
1. This riddle was submitted by the informant in explanation of the j 
resolution of riddle (nazo) 2.4. It may be doubted that 2.4.1 represents 
an intraculturally transmitted test. Cf. 2.5. 
2.5 hone (-) o (-) otte sikareru no wa nafi desu ka (kasaya no kozo:) 
for-working-hard 
gets-scolded the-one-who x who is ? 
bones x for-breaking (the-umbrellamaker’s apprentice) 
working hard? 
Who is the one who gets scolded for 
breaking bones? 
(the umbrellamaker’s apprentice) 


1. Possibly a substitute for a nazo with the resolution: hone o otte 
sikareru. Note the exact similarity of structure to 2.4.1. 2. Umbrella ribs 
are made of bone." 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


44 One more example of Japanese wordplay, (from my collection), may be cited here: 
kuri yori umai zyu: saiiri ¢ 
( nine-miles | four-miles thirteen-miles 
more-delicious (-than) as 


(chestnuts Lew the-imo 


{Thirteen miles by four miles than{nine miles. 
is more delicious 


(The imo than chestnuts, 


This is explained as the wording of a sign hung over a Japanese sweetshop (ko:riya~imoya), 
selling ices in the summer and imo (sweet potatoes) in the winter. 





AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS IN THE OZARKS 


By VANCE RANDOLPH and May KENNEDY McCorp 


The people who live in the Ozark country have attracted wide attention in 
recent years, and students of these matters have recorded the Ozark folk songs, 
play-parties, riddles, superstitions, place-names, dialect and folk tales at 
considerable length. One scholarly journal has even published a detailed 
study of the names which Ozark women apply to quilt patterns. It seems to 
us that folklorists have overlooked another source of material in the “‘memory 
verses’’ or “‘sentiments’’ written in the old-time autograph albums.! 

The craze for ‘‘friendship books’’ evidently struck the Ozark settlements 
in the late 1870’s. The oldest album we have seen carries the date 1876. 
Many a young hillman bought one of these books, usually with a very fancy 
binding, as a present for his sweetheart. The girl carried the volume about, 
and invited her friends to write something in it. Usually an entire page was 
reserved for each signer, so that one could inscribe a little verse above the 
signature. 

It was not always easy for a girl to get an album full of good autographs, 
because the ability to write was not so important in pioneer days as it is at 
present. The foremost historian of Carroll county, Arkansas admits that 
“ninety per cent of the people here during the 70’s would be classed as wholly 
illiterate . .. . It is safe to say that not more than one in a dozen could read 
and write .... Practically all of the veterans of the Civil War signed their 
pension vouchers by mark.’ The same conditions obtained among settlers on 
the Missouri side of the border, although the descendants of these noble il- 
literates are disinclined to acknowledge it nowadays. 

In some albums one finds a dozen or more entries with different names 
signed to them, though they’re all in the same handwriting. When an il- 
literate or near-illiterate boy was asked to write something in an autograph 
book, he just turned the job over to somebody who could “write a fine hand”; 
sometimes the boy dictated the inscription, sometimes he left it to the scribe 
to select something appropriate to the occasion. 

Even those hillfolk who were able to write found it difficult to sit down and 
dash off an appropriate sentiment for a lady’s album. Many a poor chap car- 
ried the book home with him, and stewed and sweated over it for hours. 
Sometimes he called on the schoolmaster, or a local attorney, or even the 
village preacher, for help. 

Many of these sentiments obviously go back to print, and must have been 
cribbed from school readers, or almanacs, or old books of sentimental verse. 
Others were apparently ‘‘made up’”’ on the spot by the persons who set them 
down in the lady’s album. It is interesting to note that, despite the high 


1 For recent articles treating of the “friendship verse’ see Paul G. Brewster, ‘“The Friend- 
ship Verse, A Hardy Perennial,” Hoosier Folklore, 5 (1946), 111-114; Marguerite Ivins Wilson, 
“Yours Till—: A Study of Children’s Autograph Rhymes in Utah,” Utah Humanities Review, 
3 (1947), 254-260; Charles Francis Potter, ‘‘Round Went the Album,’’ New York Folklore 
Quarterly, 4 (1948), 5-14. 

? Russell, Jesse Lewis, Behind These Ozark Hills (New York, 1947), pp. 61, 162. 
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percentage of illiteracy in the Ozark region at the time, the handwriting in 
these books is better than that of the average college student today. The men 
and women who toiled over these pages were weak in grammar, but nearly 
all of them were well schooled in penmanship. 

The inscriptions which follow are representative of the material in the 
thirty-odd albums which we have examined since 1932. Most of the material 
comes from Greene, Stone, Taney, and McDonald counties in southwest 
Missouri, but there are some items from Carroll, Washington, and Benton 
counties in Arkansas. 

Here’s a verse which appears in many friendship books, usually written on 
the flyleaf or the first page by the owner of the album. A lady in Marshall, 
Arkansas, tells us that she once had an autograph book with these lines 
printed in the front: 

My album's open, come and see, 
Won’t you write a line for me? 
Write but a thought, a verse or two, 
That Memory may present to you. 


Probably the commonest of all autograph verses is the simple expression of 
good wishes, such as: 
May your joys be many, 
Your sorrows few, 
Is ever the wish 
I would send to you. 


May your life be long and happy, 
And your enemies be but few, 
And your friends be just as many 
As the sparkling drops of dew. 


May happiness ever be thy lot, 
Wherever thou shalt be, 

And joy and pleasure light the spot 
That may be home to thee. 


Here’s an odd one from Norwood, Missouri: 


May your life be like an arithmetic—friends added, enemies subtracted, joys mul- 
tiplied and sorrows divided. 

The ‘‘remember me” type of rhyme is represented in every album, ranging 
from the childish jingle: 


When this you see 
Remember me, 


to slightly more complex pieces, such as: 


Remember me early, remember me late, 
Remember me as your old schoolmate. 


Remember me though we may be 
Full many miles apart, 

Others may have my company 
But you will have my heart. 
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In leisure moments cast a look 

Upon the pages of this book, 

When absent friends thy thoughts engage, 
Think of the one who fills this page. 


Think of me, dear Mamie, 
When on this page you look, 
Remember it was Martha 
Who wrote this in your book. 


Remember me when far away 

And only half awake, 

Remember me on your wedding day 
And send me a piece of cake. 


Remember me early, remember me late, 
Remember me on your wedding day 
And send me a piece of cake. 


When rocks and hills divide us, 
And me no more you see, 

Just dip your pen into the ink 
And write a line to me. 


When the golden sun is setting 

And your mind from care is free, 
When of absent ones you’re thinking 
Will you sometimes think of me? 


When I am gone a long ways off, 
And my face no more you see, 

When of others you are thinking 
Will you sometimes think of me? 


Think of me in the hours of pleasure, 
Think of me in the hours of care, 

Think of me in the hours of leisure, 
Spare one thought in the hour of prayer. 


Many stanzas of this type end with a reference to the forget-me-not, in- 


variably in capital letters, without the hyphens: 


*Tis sweet to be remembered, 
*Tis sad to be forgot, 

So let me whisper in your ear, 
Dear friend, Forget Me Not. 


Your album is a golden spot 
In which to write Forget Me Not. 


I’ve turned these pages o’er and o’er 
To see what others wrote before, 
And in this little vacant spot 

I write the words Forget Me Not. 


Think of me when you are happy, 
Keep for me one little spot 
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In the depths of thy affections, 
Plant a sweet Forget Me Not. 


The young folk who wrote these verses were not too squeamish about the 
mention of death. In fact, the prospect of an early demise apparently fas- ' 
cinated some of them: 
Remember me when this you see 
Though many miles apart we be, 
And if the grave should be my bed, 
Remember me when I am dead. 


Remember me when death shall close 
These eyelids in their last repose, 

And when the breezes gently wave 

The grasses on your schoolmate’s grave. 


Occasionally one finds a deprecatory reference to “scribbling,’”’ invariably 
written in a fine Spencerian hand. The contributors whose handwriting 
wasn’t so good did not call attention to it in their verses: 


Remember the miss 
Who scribbled this. 


When in some far and distant land, 
Remember thy scribbling of my hand. 


On this page of memory pressed 
Let my name forever rest, 

And may this scribbling still attest 
That it was me who loved you best. 


There is sometimes a cynical quality in these remember-me-forever senti- 
ments, as if the writer dimly realized that he would be long gone and soon 
forgotten: 

Remember me is all I ask, 
And if remembering is a task, 
Forget me. 


On this page I claim a spot 

To write the words Forget Me Not, 
And if these words you do regret, 
Just blot them out and me forget. 


Remember me you may, you must 
As long as you can bite a crust, 
And when you can no longer bite 
Forget me then with all your might. 


In one album that we have examined, a young man wrote his verse on the 
final page, although there were several empty pages before it: 


Last in your album, 
Last in your heart, 
Last to be remembered, 
First to be forgot. 
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Here’s another of the same type: 


Away back here 
Clear out of sight, 
I write my name 
Just for ‘spite. 


A lighter touch is evident in such memory verses as the following: 


Remember me when far, far off, 
Where the woodchucks die with the whooping cough. 


When you see a toad climbing a tree, 
Pull its tail and think of me. 


Remember me when you’re washing dishes, 
Remember me with all good wishes, 

And if the water is too derned hot, 

Just cool it and Forget Me Not. 


When all alone and washing dishes 
Think of me in your best wishes, 
And if your water is too hot, 

Cool it and Forget Me Not. 


When you get old and ugly 

As people sometimes do, 
Remember that you have a friend 
Who is old and ugly too. 


When you are old and cannot see, 
Put on your specs and think of me. 


Exhortatory or homiletic items are not uncommon. These “‘be-a-good-girl” 
jingles are found in most of the older albums: 


Do all the good you can 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
As long as ever you can. 


May you ever be faithful, 
Kind-hearted and true, 
Don’t do as you please, 
But please as you do. 


Life is like a mirror 

Reflecting what you do, 

Look at it with an honest smile 
And it smiles back at you. 


Desire not to live long 
But to live well, 

How long we live 

Not years but actions tell. 
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Your life is a poem written through 

With good or bad, with false or true, 

May each open page bear witness of truth, 
And virtue adorn all the graces of youth. 


Take what joy may come your way, 
And envy not your brothers, 

Enjoy your share of fun each day 
And leave the rest for others. 


Live for those who love you, 

Whose hearts are kind and true, 

For the heaven that smiles above you, 
And the good that you may do. 


Pious reflections on the advantages of Sunday-school morality were much 
in favor with the old-timers, and are found in all the albums: 


May God in Heaven bless you 

And keep you from all sin, 

And when you knock at the Golden Gate 
May the angels let you in. 


In the Book of Life, God’s album, 
May your name be penned with care, 
And may all who here have written 
Write their names forever there. 


A place for my name in your album, 
A place for my love in your heart, 
A place for us both in heaven, 
Where true friends never part. 


A place for my name in your album, 
A place for your love in my heart, 
A place for us both in Heaven 
Where we shall never part. 


Within this book so pure and white 

Let none but friends presume to write, 
And may each line with friendship given, 
Direct the reader’s thoughts to heaven. 


I wish you gold when you are broke, 
Lemonade when you're dry, 
Beefsteak when you’re hungry, 

And heaven when you die. 


I wish you money when you're broke, 
Liquor when you're dry, 

Sweetbread when you’re hungry, 

And heaven when you die. 


I wish you health, 
I wish you wealth, 
I wish you gold in store, 
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I wish you heaven when you die, 
What could I wish you more? 


Some friends may wish thee free from care, 
Others joy and wealth, 

Some may wish thee blessings rare, 

Long life and perfect health. 

But my wish for thee is better far 

Than all the others have given, 

That when you from this world depart 
Your soul may rest in heaven. 


You're in the morn of life, dear one, 

Your path is flecked with flowers, 

But ere you reach life’s setting sun 

You'll pass some lonely hours. 

You'll often need, dear one, a friend, 

A friend who’s kind and true, 

Choose Him whose goodness knows no end, 
And He’ll conduct you through. 


Remember me early, remember me late, 
Remember me at the Golden Gate. 


Oh may I meet you once again 
When life’s sad school is o’er, 
And spend a long vacation 
Upon the other shore. 


Be good, sweet girl, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death and the great forever 
One grand, eternal song. 


Be kind and true, 
And heaven'll be the place for you. 


Old Time will shortly end our story, 
But no time, if we end well, will end our glory. 


When you're dead and in your casket, 
And you sleep beneath the sod, 

May your name in gold be written 

In the autograph of God. 


When your work on earth is ended, 
And your feet have ceased to trod, 
May your name in gold be written 
In the autographs of God. 


In the album kept by angels, 
With its leaves of shining gold, 
May you find your name engraved 
When the pages shall unfold. 


There are no openly ribald passages in any of the autograph albums that 
we have seen. Sometimes, however, one finds a suggestive wisecrack or an 
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Read 
Up 
And 
Down 
And 
If 
You 
Find 


tion: 


Read 
Down 
And 
Up 
And 
If 
You 
Find 


Here is another old one: 


Which may be translated: 





The following text from Miss 
gives us a better version of the same “read it first down and then up”’ inscrip- 


see 
can 
you 
and 
not 
me 
love 
you 


improper expression concealed in an apparently innocent memory verse. It 
is said that backwoods smart-alecs delighted in slipping such an inscription 
into an unsuspecting maiden’s album. We shall print only one of these, a 
comparatively harmless item from Pineville, Missouri: ' 


When Winter’s days are past and gone 
May pleasant calms appear, 

I know sometimes in ashes deep 

Sleep hidden coals of fire, 

With these few lines 

You will a question find. 

Sweet is the answer, mark it well, 
Friend, farewell, farewell. 


The ‘‘question’’ mentioned in the above text is found in the first word of each 
line; just read ’em from top to bottom. 

Another novelty is the ‘‘read it backward”’ or “‘read it both ways” type of 
inscription.* Most of these are clumsy homespun acrostics, usually bungled 
in the copying so that the meaning is not too clear. Here is one contributed 
by a lady at Carthage, Missouri. 


how — me. 

I — love 
love — you 
you — if 

my —— 
love — forgot! 
for — be 
you — shall 


Billie Coombs, of Carroll county, Arkansas, 


see 
can 
you 
and 
not 
me 
love 
you 


how — got. 
I — for- 
love — be 
you — shall 
don’t — you 
be — for 
un- — love 
kind — my 


Y Y you are, Y Y you B, 
ICU RY Y for me. 


Too wise you are, too wise you be, 
I see you are too wise for me. 


? Three such up-and-down verses are found in Ruth Ann Musick’s article, ‘The Old Album 
of William A. Larkin,” JAF, 60 (1947), 213, 222. The article also contains several friendship 
verses. These are indexed on p. 204, n. 10. 
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Miss Emma Galbraith, Springfield, Missouri found this one in her mother’s 


album: 


Two in a hammock 
Just ready to kiss, 
When all of a sudden 
They landed like 
jSIHL 


There are many verses about friendship, of course; here are some of the 
commonest, which are found in almost every autograph album that we have 


examined: 


True friends are like diamonds, 
Precious but rare, 

False ones like autumn leaves 
Found everywhere. 


Friendship, like love, is but a name 
Unless to one you stint the flame, 
The child whom many fathers share, 
Hath seldom known a father’s care. 
’Tis thus in friendship; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 


Remember well and bear in mind, 

A faithful friend is hard to find, 

So when you’ve found one that is true, 
Change not the old one for the new. 


May the golden chain of friendship 
Which binds our hearts together, 
With pleasure never end, 

But make us friends forever. 


Oh let my friendship in your wreath, 
Though but a bud among the flowers, 
Its sweetest fragrance round thee breathe, 
*T will serve to soothe thy weary hours. 


Here’s a bit of chimney-corner wisdom from an album in the possession of 
Miss Mary Helen Kerr, of Springfield, Missouri: 


Choose not your friends from outside show, 
Feathers float, while pearls lie low. 


There is a touch of cynical insight in this stanza, contributed by a collector 
in Sulphur Springs, Arkansas: 


Love many, trust few, 
Always paddle your own canoe. 


The same is true of the following verse from Stone county, Missouri: 


What’s in your heart let know one know, 
Nor to your friends your secrets show, 
For when that friend becomes a foe 
Then all the world your secrets know. 
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The ‘‘oh-Gosh-how-I-love-you”’ poets are represented in every album, but 
many of their verses carry more or less of humorous allusion, and are not in- 
tended too seriously. Consider this item contributed by Mrs. Sally Doling 
Haynes, of Springfield, Missouri: 

My love for you will ever flow 
Like water down a ’tater row. 


There are many others in the same vein: 


Silver shines and so does tin, 
The way I love you it is a sin. 


Sure as the grass grows round the stump, 
You are my darling sugar-lump. 


As sure as grapes grow on a vine, 
I'll be yours if you’ll be mine. 


I love you little, I love you big, 
I love you more than Paddy’s pig. 


The sea is wide and I can’t step it, 
I love you and I can’t help it. 


Roses are red, violets are blue, 
Sugar is sweet and you are too. 


Sugar is sweet, butter is greasy, 
I'll get you, so don’t be uneasy. 


If you love me like I love you, 
No knife can cut our love in two. 


If you loved me like I love you, 
There’d be a wedding in a week or two. 


Life is like a rose, 

Love is like a blossom, 

If you want your finger bit, 
Stick it at a possum. 


Always remember, never forget, 
The blue-eyed boy who loves you yet. 


Hope for the future, remember the past, 
Remember the boy who kissed you last. 


Many a ship has lost its deck 
For the want of tar and rubber, 
Many a girl has lost her beau 
By flirting with another. 


Remember well and bear in mind 

That a good-looking man is hard to find, 
But when you find one handsome and gay, 
Hold to his shirt-tail night and day. 


A similar light-hearted quality marks most of the verses which refer directly 
to the holy bonds of matrimony: 
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When you are married 

And your husband gets cross, 
Come over to my house 

And eat apple sauce. 


When you are married 

And your old man gets cross, 
Just pick up the broom 

And show him who’s boss. 


When you are married 
And live in a shack, 
Don’t come to my house 
To borrow a sack. 


When you get married 
And live upstairs, 
For heaven’s sake 
Don’t put on airs. 


When you get married 
And live under the hill, 
Send me a kiss 

By the whippoorwill. 


When you get married, 

If your husband’s a clipper, 
Just make him acquainted 
With heel of your slipper. 


When you get married 
I’ll send you a broom, 
To chase your old man 
All over the room. 


When you get married 
And have squalling brats, 
Just cut off their heads 
And feed ’em to the cats. 


When you are single 
It’s sugar and pie, 
When you are married 
It’s root hog or die. 


When you get married 
Just be the same, 
Unchanged in all 
Except your name. 


There are many of these references to a girl changing her name. Here's 
one from an album belonging to Mrs. Lillian Scott Short, of Galena, Mis- 


Lillian now, Lillian forever, 
Scott now, but not forever. 
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Also from Mrs. Short’s book is this tender sentiment: 


May your virtues ever shine, 
Like blossoms on a pumpkin vine. 


Here’s another somewhat more complicated philosophical reflection from the 
same album: 

Remember the past and present here unite, 

Beneath time’s flowing tide, 

Like footprints hidden by a brook 

But seen on either side. 


One must admire the straightforward merits of the rhymster who requires 
four lines to announce that he is about to sign his name. There is a hint, in 
some of these verses, of the terse charm of the wall-scribblings collected by 
Allen Walker Read‘ and others. Consider the following from a lady at Fair 
Play, Missouri: 

Some write for pleasure, 
Some write for fame, 
But I write simply 

To sign my name. 


Here’s one from Taney county, Missouri: 
I thought, I thought, 
I thought in vain, 
At last I thought 
I’d write my name. 


Mrs. Gertrude Conklin, Fayetteville, Arkansas, supplies another example: 


I am a poet 

But I don’t show it, 

So if to you it is the same 

I’ll just set down and sign my name. 


From Bentonville, Arkansas, comes another verse familiar to collectors of 
latriniana: 

Fools’ names, like their faces, 

Often seen in public places. 


The items listed above are only a small part of the existent material, but 
we believe that they are representative. Although many middle-aged hillfolk 
still keep memory-books as relics of their childhood, it is our opinion that the 
passion for this sort of thing subsided not long after the turn of the century. 
There are young folk today in the Ozark towns who collect autographs of the 
great and the near-great, just as autograph hunters flourish in cities else- 
where. But the day of the old-fashioned autograph album, or ‘friendship 
book,”’ seems definitely over in the Ozark country. 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas 
Springfield, Missouri 


4 Allen Walker Read, Lexical Evidence from Folk Epigraphy in Western North America (Paris, 
1935), Pp. 83. 





A TENTATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE SLOVENE PROVERB 
By ANTHONY J. KLANGAR 


Some remarks! leading to a definition of the Serbo-Croatian and Slovene 
proverb are necessary by way of introduction to the bibliography that follows, 
The same definition need not embrace the proverbs of all nations. For in- 
stance, Friedrich Seiler, one of the best connoisseurs of German proverbs, 
says that proverbs are popular sayings of an instructive nature which rise 
above ordinary speech.? This definition, adequate for German proverbs, is 
hardly applicable to Yugoslav proverbs which have their own peculiar form 
and content. For our purposes, a proverb is first of all a statement, a sentence, 
that is, a truth expressed directly or allegorically. For instance, “A new 
broom sweeps clean,’’ ‘‘Who does not sow shall not reap,” ‘‘For a clean face 
there is little need of water,” etc. Secondly, a proverb is a metaphor, an 
allusion to some event generally known to all. To illustrate this second type of 
proverb, examples from the ancients have been chosen. ‘‘He weeps like 
Nanak” (said of the mythical king of Phrygia who, like Noah of the Ark, 
knew in advance of the Deluge and wept bitterly in his despair). ‘‘You were 
born on the Fourth”’ (that is, in the moon, said of people who have no luck, 
Hercules who worked all his life for others having been born on this day). 
‘“‘As if you were going to ask Trophonius’”’ (said of a rakish person, the an- 
cients believing that anyone who went in the cave of Trophonius lost his 
power of laughter). ‘‘Endymion’s sleep” (said of long deep sleep; Zeus had 
promised Endymion, lover of the goddess Luna, that he would fulfill his one 
wish, and Endymion wished that he would remain eternally young and sleep 
for all eternity). This second type of proverb is considered by some authorities 
as not being proverbs at all but “expressions or allusions which are used 
as proverbs’’ or ‘“‘sayings which have come into use’’® or ‘‘sprichwérterliche 
Redensarten,’’ as German students of proverbs put it. 

The question arises, then, which of the two—sentence or metaphor—will 
best serve to characterize the proverb in the truest sense of the word. It is 
quite clear that metaphors, being either of temporal-spacial or social signifi- 
cance, have a great deal more cultural and historical value. Sentence proverbs 
are, above all, international in character, and consequently their cultural and 
historical value as proverbs of a particular nation is not too great. Further- 
more, this type of proverb has no particular intrinsic value, since popular 
wisdom in proverbs is neither original nor profound. What hidden wisdom is 
there, for instance, in such a proverb as ‘‘Four eyes see more than two?” 


1 | am greatly indebted to the works of Professor Veselin Cajkanovié, one of the truly great 
Yugoslav folklorists, more particularly to his O antitkim posloviéama (On Ancient Proverbs); 
Studie iz religije i folklora [Studies from Religion and Folklore] (Beograd, 1924); and Raspravei 
gradja [Studies and Materials] (Beograd, 1934). 

2 Friedrich Seiler, Deutsche Sprichwérterkunde (Miinchen, 1922), pp. 9-11. 

3 Vuk Karadzi¢é, Narodne srpske posloviée i druge razliéne, kao one u obitaj uzete rijeti [Popu- 
lar Serbian Proverbs and Various Others Which are Commonly Taken as Saws] (Cetinje, 1836). 
Cf. Preface, pp. VII-VIII. Most of the Serbian proverbs found here are taken from KaradZi¢’s 
collection. 
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Moreover, not one idea or truth which prehistoric man had not already 
known can be found in the hundreds of collections of proverbs that have been 
published so far. It is also in the realm of possibility that the sayings of the 
Seven Wise Men were already known in the first primitive society. What 
gives value to a proverb is therefore the way in which we generalize some 
truth in order to indicate communio or proprietas. From this point of view, 
Slovene proverbs are of a high order. Some are distinguished by a high 
literary merit that even translation cannot dim: ‘‘Man wishes not that he 
be better than anyone, but that he be taller than his son’’; ‘‘Hungry cat- 
thief, sated cat-hunter’’; ‘‘Keep to an old path and an old friend’; ‘‘As long 
as the linden tree blooms, there is no lack of bees’’; ‘‘Sell dear but measure 
accurately”’; ‘“‘Without pain there is no flour’; ‘‘Honor, marriage and the 
eye do not tolerate jesting.’’ 

One way of classifying Yugoslav proverbs according to sentence and meta- 
phor types is suggested by Victor Hehn’s division of the European nations 
into two groups: the Northern which eats butter and drinks beer and the 
Southern which eats oil and drinks wine.’ According to this scheme, within 
the compass of the same geographical boundaries, it is possible to divide the 
continental nations into the Western group whose proverbs are characterized 
by reflection and the sentence and the Eastern group among whom the meta- 
phor and the allegory are especially popular. The South Slavs, with whom we 
are primarily concerned here, cherish the metaphor because they are nearer 
the East and still under the influence of Byzantine culture. The Slovenes, 
nearer the West, also have such metaphorical proverbs but not in any great 
numbers. Nevertheless, Slovene proverbs have a high historical and ethno- 
graphical value. Allusions to antique beliefs and customs long since forgotten 
are preserved in many Slovene proverbs. For instance, the proverb ‘‘Guest 
in the house, God in the house’’ contains a very ancient belief expressed in the 
proverbs of all Slavic nations. The belief that a god comes from time to time 
into the home of mortals in human form, usually dressed as a wanderer or 
beggar, was very deeply rooted among primitive peoples, as witness the Old 
Testament story of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha. Such beliefs 
gave rise to countless folk tales, myths, and legends of gods and saints who 
visit and try people, rewarding the good and punishing the wicked. Thus we 
have the classical myth of Baucis and Philemon,* Goethe’s poem “Der Gott 
und die Bajadere,’’? Grimm’s folk tale ‘‘Der Arme und der Reiche,’’® and the 
Serbian folk ballad of the bride of the rich Gavan ‘‘Ljuba bogatoga Gavana.”’® 


‘ Slovene proverbs quoted here are taken from Edvard Kocbek and Ivan Sa8elj’s famous 
collection Slovenski pregovori, reki in prilike [Slovene Proverbs, Saws and Similes] (Celje, 1934). 

5 Victor Hehn, Cultivated Plants and Domestic Animals in their Migration from Asia to Eu- 
rope (London, 1891), pp. 2-34, 372-378. 

6 Cf. Herbert J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek Mythology (London, 1928), p. 299. The story oc- 
curs in Ovid’s Metamorphoses (VIII, 618 ff.) as a type of ‘‘The Poor Man and the Rich Man” 
Marchen. 

7 Goethe's Werke (Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 1815), Vol. 1, pp. 231-235. Cf. also Bowring’s 
translation ‘‘The God and the Bayadere,”’ pp. 188-191 in The Poems of Goethe (London, 1853). 

8 Cf. Grimm's Fairy Tales (New York, 1944), pp. 394-398. 

® Vuk KaradiZi¢, Srpske narodne pjesme (Beograd, 1891), Vol. 1, pp. 133-138. 
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This belief had such a salutary influence on peoples that hospitality became 
widespread because every man saw in every guest the possible epiphany of 
some god. ‘‘Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares,’’ the Apostle Paul admonished the Christians 
(Heb. 13: 2). In the Slovene proverb we have a vestige of this ancient belief, 
although it is more likely based on the Christian precept from the Gospel of 
St. Matthew 25: 35: ‘For I was hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in.” 

There are other Slovene proverbs which have a more national meaning. 
In the proverb ‘He looks like a linden god”’ we have reference to an ancient 
cult. A linden god was an ancient statue made of linden wood. This proverb 
is also known to other South Slavs in variants which bear witness to the fact 
that their ancestors once worshiped idols. ‘‘They watch him like St. Elijah” 
belongs to the same ancient belief mentioned above and has many parallels 
in Serbian proverbs. The Blessed Virgin Mary deceives her brother St. 
Elijah into believing that his day of death is not far off, but lets it pass unbe- 
known to him. If, however, Elijah should discover the truth, “he would 
thunder so terribly that even the heavens would be sundered and the earth 
crumble into dust.’’!° In both instances we have the vestige of a dark memory 
of the fallen gods’ thunder attacking the established order on a day when they 
are the strongest. In the proverb ‘‘Give me luck, but put me not in a sack”’ we 
are reminded of the ancient punishment of tying a victim in a sack and 
throwing him into the water. This form of punishment was used by the 
Romans and later during the Middle Ages. Only a pale, misty memory of it 
still remains in some folk tales of the South Slavs. 

One of the most interesting facts that comes of a comparison of the 
Slovene proverbs with those of the rest of the South Slavs is their great 
similarity to the Serbian proverbs. How to explain these parallels? There 
was undoubtedly some borrowing, but it may be that their similarity is due 
to a common, related source. They show how closely related the nation in 
Sumadia (Central Serbia) was to the nation in the West at the foot of the 
Alps. The most striking feature in this similarity between Slovene and 
Serbian proverbs appears not so much in the ideas, which are common to 
many nations, as in their identity not only in style, but also in diction, even 
when the proverb is longer and the idea is more developed. Thus we have 
numerous examples of linguistic variants with beautiful phonetic and morpho- 
logical variations. Here are a few Slovene-Serbian parellels: ‘Bog je sam sebi 
najpraj brado ustvaril’’ [God first created a beard for himself] and ‘Bog je 
najprije sebi bradu ostavio.”’ ‘‘Bolje bobova slama ko prazne jasli’’ [Better 
bean straw than an empty crib] and ‘‘Bolja je i bobova slama nego prazne 
jasli.” ‘“‘Dokler prosi, zlatna usta nosi; kadar vraéa, hrbet obraéa”’ [As long as 
he begs, he wears a golden mouth; when he returns, his back he turns] and 
“Dokle prosi, zlatna usta nosi; a kad vraéa, pleéa obraéa.”’ ‘‘Drevo se na 
drevo naslanja, ¢lovek na ¢loveka’”’ [A tree leans on a tree, a man on a man] 
and ‘‘Drvo se na drvo naslanja, a éoek na éo0eka”’ ‘“‘Dr2i se na novega pota in 


10 Milan Djura Militevié, Zivot Srba seliaka [Life of the Serbian Peasant] (Beograd, 1894), 
p. 138. 
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starega prijatelja” [Keep to a new path and an old friend] and “‘Drz se nova 
puta, stara prijatelja.” ‘‘Hi8ni prag navi8ja planina” [ A house porch, the 
highest mountain] and “Kuni je prag najveéa planina.” 

Although there have been many collectors of Slovene proverbs, very few 
larger collections have ever seen print. The earliest of these is Fran Kocbek’s 
Pregovori, prilike in reki |Proverbs, Similes and Saws], published in Ljubljana 
in 1887. The latest and most definitive collection is Edvard Kocbek and Ivan 
Saselj’s Slovenski pregovori, reki in prilike [Slovene Proverbs, Saws and 
Similes], published in Celje in 1934. Among Slovene publications dealing 
with proverbs may be mentioned Etnolog (Ljubljana, 1927 ff. and Casopis 
za sgodovino in narodopisje (Maribor, 1904 ff). Probably the greatest col- 
lector of Slovene proverb material is Ivan SaSelj (1859-). After studying 
theology in Ljubljana, Father SaSelj was pastor of many parishes in Slove- 
nia, his last at Adlegi¢ in Bela Krajina (1889-1922). He now lives as a 
pensioner in St. Lovrenc in Lower Carniola." His first important folkloristic 
work was Bisernice iz belokranjskega narodnega zaklada [Pearls from the 
Folklore of Bela Krajina], I, 1906; II, 1909. Since then Father SaSelj has 
been an indefatigable collector of Slovene proverbs. It is largely due to the 
inspiration of Fathers Kocbek and Saelj that the following bibliography!” 
was compiled. 


Barle, Janko, ‘‘Iz narodne zakladnice’’ [Out of a Folk Treasure House], III. 
“Pregovori” [Proverbs], pp. 48-52; IV. ‘“‘Reki” [Saws], pp. 52-57. In an- 
nual Letopis Matice Slovenske (Ljubljana, 1893). 

Bilc, Janez, ‘‘Narodne prislovice iz Bistriske doline’’ [Popular Proverbs from 
Bistri8ka Dolina], Novice (1857), 339. 

———, “‘Narodni pregovori” [Popular Proverbs], Glasnik (1859), 86. 

——., “‘Narodni pregovori,’’ Novice (1860), 142. 

Cegnar, Fran, ‘‘Narodne drobtine”’ [Popular Gleanings], Glasnik (1858), 172. 

Erjavec, Fran, ‘‘Narodni pregovori’’ [Popular Proverbs], Glasnik (1858), 23. 

——, “Iz popotne torbe’’ [Out of a Knapsack], in Letopis Matice Slovenske 
(1875), 226-228, where the author mentions proverbs and saws which he 
heard among the people. 

Freuensfeld, Josip, ‘‘Narodno blago z Stajerskega’’ [Folklore from Styria], 
VIII. ‘‘Reki in pregovori”’ [Saws and Proverbs], Kres (1886), 272. 

Gojko, Lavoslav Gorenjec, ‘‘Pregovori’’ [Proverbs], Kres (1881), 66, and 360. 
These proverbs were collected in Bela Krajina. 

Hribernik, Franc, ‘‘Pregovori o sadju’’ [Proverbs about Fruit], Sadjar in 
vrinar (1926), p. 88. These proverbs are taken from Fran Kocbek’s book. 

Kocbek, Fran, Pregovori, prilike in reki [Proverbs, Similes and Saws], 
Ljubljana, 1887, I-IV, 1-95 pp. Reviews of this important volume are to 
be found in Slovenski narod (No. 216, 9/23/1887), Slovan (No. 109, 
10/5/1887), Ljubljanski Zvon (No. 11, pp. 699-702), and Uditeljski 
Tovari§ (No. 21, p. 328). 


11 See autobiography in Etnolog (1929), 74-86; (1934), 139-145. 

12 Cf, Franc Simonit, Slovenska bibliografija 1550-1900 (Ljubljana, 1903-1905); Janko Sleb- 
inger, ‘‘Slovenska bibliografija za 1902 (do 1906) in Zbornik Slovenske Matice (Ljubljana, 1903- 
1907); Slebinger, Slovenska bibliografija za 1907-1912 (Ljubljana, 1913); Slebinger, “Slovenska 
bibliografija za 1. 1913-1918” in Carniola. After 1915, see Casopis za zgodovino in narodopisje. 
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, “Slovenski pregovori, prilike in reki’’ [Slovene Proverbs, Similes and 
Saws], Popotnik (1918), 65-70, 119-121, 156-157, and 187-188. 

Kocbek, Edvard and SaSelj, Ivan, Slovenski pregovori, reki in prilike [Slovene 
Proverbs, Saws and Similes]. (Celje, 1934). 

Krempl, Anton, ‘‘Prislovice 8tajerskih Slovencev”’ [Proverbs of the Styrian 
Slovenes], Novice, 1844, 1846, 1847, and 1848. 

Kurnik, Vojteh, ‘‘Prislovice in pregovori’’ [Sayings and Proverbs], in Vol. 
1 of Cvetje slovenskega naroda [Anthology for the Slovene People], edited by 
Anton JaneZzié (Celovec, 1852), 85-91. 

, “Slovenski pregovori’” [Slovene Proverbs], Glasnik  slovenskega 

slovstva (1854), 75-76. 

, ‘‘Pregovori”’ [Proverbs], Prijatelj (1855), pp. 31-32. 

, ‘Kitica slovenskih pregovorov”’ [Garland of Slovene Proverbs], 

Glasnik (1859), 108-110. 

, ‘Slovenski pregovori.’’ Manuscript in literary remains. The volume 
for 1852 of Slovenska Béela, literary review, contains a scattering of his 
proverbs. 

Levstik, Fran, “Zbirka slovenskih pregovorov iz 1. 1592’’ [Collection of 
Slovene Proverbs from the Year 1592], Ljubljanski Zvon (1882), 562-564. 
In this article Levstik proves that the proverbs published by Peter von 
Radics are not Slovene but Croatian. 

LuZar, F. F., ‘‘Narodni izrazi’’ [Popular Expressions], in miscellany Zborntk 
Matice Slovenske (1900), pp. 50-52. 

Majar, Matija, Pravila, kako izobrazevati ilirsko naretje i u obte slavenski jezik 
[Rules for Teaching the Illyrian Dialect and the Slavic Language in Gen- 
eral] (Ljubljana, 1848). This book contains Slavonic saws on pages 97-101, 
and Slavonic proverbs on pages 101-121, among which are also many 
Slovene proverbs, listed as ‘‘Slavonic.”’ 

Metelko, Fran, Lehrgebdude der slowenischen Sprache im Kénigreiche Illyrien 
und in den benachbarten Provinzen (Ljubljana, 1825), pp. 275-280. 

Mihelié, Janez, ‘“‘Kranjski pregovori’ [Carniolian Proverbs], in Adagia 
Carniolica, manuscript 4° c. a. 1780. Marcus Pohlin mentions it in his 
Bibliotheca Carniolae (Vienna, 1803). Paul J. Safarik also mentions it in his 
Geschichte der siidslavischen Literatur (Prague, 1864-1865), p. 72. 

Perne, H., ‘‘Pregovori’”’ (Proverbs), in Besednik (Celovec, 1869), pp. 110-111. 

PleterSnik, Maks. Two volumes of manuscript material for his dictionary 
Slovensko-nem$ki slovar (Ljubljana, 1894-1895) 2 vols., containing 460 
proverbs. 

“Poduéljivi pregovori” [Instructive Proverbs], Novice (1860), 195-196. 

Potepan, Janez-Skrljev, ‘“Pregovori in reki notranjski’”’ [Proverbs and Saws 
from Central Carniola], Novice (1873), 404. 

Radics, Peter von, ‘“‘Zbirka slovenskih pregovorov iz 1. 1592’’ [Collection 
of Slovene Proverbs from the Year 1592], Kres (1882), 332. The proverbs 
mentioned in this article were found by Radics in Hieronymus Megiser’s 
book Paremiologia, but they are not Slovene. See article by Fran Levstik. 

Ripsl, Dr., ‘‘Vremenska prerokovanja’’ [Weather Prophecies], Slovenski 
Gospodar (1872), pp. 11, 21, 40, 61, 85, 134, 153, 180, 203, 226, 254. 
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Sket, Jakob, ‘‘Kitica slovenskih pregovorov” [Garland of Slovene Proverbs], 
in his Slovenisches Sprach- und Ubungsbuch (Klagenfurt, 1885), 229-230. 

Skuhala, J., ‘‘Narodni pregovori” [Popular Proverbs], in almanac Koledar 
Druébe sv. Mohorja (Celje, 1887), 78-79. 

Stoletna Pratika devetnajstega stoletja od 1801-1901 [Centennial Almanac of 
the 19th Century from 1801 to 1901] (Ljubljana, 1901). Proverbs on 
weather, 160-177. 

Susnik, BlaZ, “‘Narodni pregovori’”’ [Popular Proverbs], Glasnik (1863), 156: 
“Narodni pregovori,”’ Glasntk (1859), 54 and 166. 

Saselj, Ivan, ‘“Belokranjski pregovori’’ [Proverbs from Bela Krajina], 
Dobtinice (1887), 288. 

, ‘‘Belokranjski pregovori in reki’’ [Proverbs and Saws from Bela 

Krajina], Dom in Svet (1888), 196; 1890, 256; 1893, pp. 96, 192; 1911, 164; 

1914, 412; 1918, 168; 1919, 310; 1920, Nos. g—10 on covers; 1922, 48. 

, Bisernice, vol. 1, Rudolfovo (Novo Mesto), 1906, pp. 3-16; Bisernice, 

vol. II, Rudolfovo, 1909, pp. 3-6. 

, ‘‘Belokranjski pregovori in reki,’’ Mladika (1926), 310, 428-429. 

, ‘Dolenjski pregovori in reki’” [Proverbs and Saws from Lower 

Carniola], Mladika (1927), 435; 1928, 465; 1929, 227; 1930, 191; 1931, 468. 

, Zivali v slovenskih pregovorih in rekih [Animals in Slovene Proverbs 

and Saws], (Novo Mesto, 1932), 46 pp. 

, ‘Bog v slovenskih pregovorih in prilikah”’ [God in Slovene Proverbs 

and Similes], Mladika (1933), 233, 277, 314, 351- 

, Prijatelj Zivali [Friend of Animals] (Novo Mesto, 1933), 54-57. 

Addendum to Zivali v slovenskih pregovorih in rekih. 

, ‘Kaj pripovedujejo slovenski pregovori 0 pijanstvu’’ [What Slovene 

Proverbs Say of Drunkenness], Domoljub (1933), 47. 

, ‘‘Napuh in prevzetnost v slovenskih pregovorih” [Pride and Arro- 

gance in Slovene Proverbs], Domoljub (1934), No. 5. 

‘“‘Pregovori o bogastvu in bogatinih”’ [Proverbs about Wealth and the 

Wealthy], Domoljub (1934), No. 14. — 

, ‘Dobrotljivost v slovenskih pregovorih” [Kindness in Slovene 

Proverbs] and ‘‘Lenoba in lenuh v slovenskih pregovorih”’ [Laziness and the 

Sluggard in Slovene Proverbs], Domoljub (1934), No. 25. 

—, “‘Ogenj v slovenskih pregovorih” [Fire in Slovene Proverbs], Domo- 

ljub (1934), No. 27. 

, ‘Zita v slovenskih pregovorih in rekih’’ [Cereals in Slovene Proverbs 

and Saws], Mladika (1934), 307. 

, ‘Sadje v slovenskih pregovorih” [Fruit in Slovene Proverbs], 

Mladika (1934), 352. 

, “‘Ubo&tvo v slovenskih pregovorih” [Poverty in Slovene Proverbs], 

Slovenec (1934), No. 163. 

, ‘‘Dolg in dolZnik v slovenskih pregovorih’”’ [Debt and the Debtor in 

Slovene Proverbs], Slovenec (1934), No. 164. 

, ‘‘Skopuh v slovenskih pregovorih” [The Miser in Slovene Proverbs], 














Slovenec (1934), No. 166. 
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, “Cetrta bozja zapoved v slovenskih pregovorih” [The Fourth Com. 

mandment in Slovene Proverbs], Slovenec (1934), No. 197. 

, ‘Novi narodni pregovori’”’ [New Popular Proverbs], Mladika (1935), 

351-352. 

, ‘Kaj pripovedujejo slovenski pregovori o Zenskah”’ [What Slovene 

Proverbs say about Women], Etnolog (1936), 31-33. 

-, “Slovenski pregovori iz rastlinstva” [Slovene Proverbs from Botany], 

Etnolog (1936), 96-99; 1939, 36-40. 

, “Svetniki in svetnice v slovenskih pregovorih in vremenskih prislo- 

vicah” [Saints in Slovene Proverbs and Weather Saws], Etnolog (1937- 

1939), 75-95- 

, “Slovenski pregovori iz rudninstva”’ [Slovene Proverbs from the 
Mineral Kingdom], Etnolog (1939), 123-126. 

Strukelj, J., ‘Kaj nas utijo narodni pregovori o Bogu in éloveku”’ [What 
Popular Proverbs Teach Us About God and Man], in series Slovenske 
veternice, Vol. 39, Celovec, 1896, 117-132. 

‘Slovenski pregovori’’ [Slovene Proverbs], Uéiteljski Tovari§ (1861), 131-133. 

Tomiié, Jan, ‘“‘Vinitke prislovice’’ [Wine Proverbs], Novice (1857), 328. 

Urbas, Valentin, ‘‘O pregovorih in prilikah, soebno slovenski’’ [On Proverbs 
and Similes, Especially Slovene], Novice (1869, 1870), 313, 320, 329, 430. 

Voltié, Jakob, “Prislovice” [Proverbs], Novice (1856), 237, 256-257. 

———, ‘‘Prislovice iz Istre’’ [Proverbs from Istria], Novice (1856), 273-274. 

———, ‘‘Narodne prislovice iz Liburnije” [Popular Proverbs frem Liburnial, 
Novice (1857), 96. 

, ‘Prislovice iz Istre’’ [Proverbs from Istria], Novice (1857), 328; 1860, 

158; 1862, 59, 393-394; 1864, 144, 332; 1869, 90, 219, 291; 1873, 147, 297. 

———,, Prislovice in reki iz Istre’’ [Proverbs and Saws from Istria], Glasnik 
(1860), 79; 1867, 158-159; 1868, 98-99. A great many of Vol¢ié’s proverbs 
are not Slovene, but Croatian. 

Vraz, Stanko, Folklore collection in possession of Slovenska Matica, Slovene 
Literary Foundation in Ljubljana, also contains many proverbs. 

Vrtec (1878) contains ‘‘Kmetska vremenska prerokovanja za zadevni mesec” 
[Peasant Weather Prophecies for Each Month] in every issue for the year 
1878. 

Zupan, Jakob, ‘‘500 slovenskih pregovorov’”’ [500 Slovene Proverbs], in 
Beilage zum Illyrisches Blatte, Nr. 11, d. 17. Marz 1832. 

———, ‘Slovenski pregovori’’ [Slovene Proverbs], Novice (1848), 64, 68, 
72, 116, 166, 182, and 220; 1849, p. 71. 

Zeleznikar, J., ‘‘Pregovori’’ [Proverbs], Glasnik (1859), 181. 

Znidarsi¢, Jakob, “‘Pregovori in reki’’ [Proverbs and Saws], in Letopis Matice 
Slovenske (1882 and 1883), pp. 371-373. 
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ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 
(1894-1947) 


Folklore has lost its most prolific living scholar. Dr. Alexander Haggerty 
Krappe, born in Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1894, died in Philadelphia 
on November 30, 1947. His elementary education in Ireland, England, and 
Germany was completed at the Leibniz and Siemens Ober-Realschule, Char- 
lottenburg, Berlin, from which he graduated in 1915. After a year of study in 
medieval history and the Romanic languages at the University of Berlin, he 
returned to the United States. In 1917 he received the M.A. degree at the 
University of Iowa and in 1919, the Ph.D. degree at the University of Chi- 
cago. He taught at the University of Michigan, Indiana University, and 
served for four years as Assistant Professor of Romance Languages at the 
University of Minnesota (1924-1928). At the time of his death he had been 
for several years Lecturer in the Institut de philologie et d’histoire orientales 
et slaves of New York, and during World War II he taught Spanish for two 
years at Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey. Krappe visited 
Europe often and maintained cordial relations with European scholars in his 
chosen fields. He had worked in all of the great European and American 
libraries. During the latter years of his life he resided in Princeton, New 
Jersey. He is survived by his widow, Edith S. Krappe, of 413 W. Monroe Street, 
Carbondale, Illinois, and three daughters. 

Krappe was a member of the British Folk-Lore Society, the American Folk- 
lore Society, the Schlesische Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, the Société de 
folklore frangais, and the Mediaeval Academy of America. He had been 
honored by the award of the Medal of Arts and Literature of the Hispanic 
Society of America (1945) and the election as corresponding member of the 
Société de correspondance hispanique of Bordeaux, France. 

Krappe’s interests ranged widely. Although he was at first interested in 
Romance folklore and literature, as time passed he went farther and farther 
afield. It is impossible to survey here the nearly six hundred books, articles, 
and reviews that he published in Europe and America. No complete bibliogra- 
phy is available, although it may be possible at some later date to assemble it 
as a record of his amazing scholarly output. The variety of his learning is 
evident from the following: 


Contributions to Anniversary and Memorial Volumes 


“Le Rire du Prophéte,”’ Studies in English Philology. A Miscellany in Honor 
of Fr. Klaeber (Minneapolis, 1929), pp. 340-361. 

“The Marquis of Carabas,’’ Philologisch-philosophische Studien. Festschrift 
fiir Eduard Wechssler (Jena, 1929), pp. 89-91. 

“A Indian Tale in the Midrash Tanchima,”’ Jubilee Congress of the Folk- 
Lore Society. Papers and Transactions (London, 1930), pp. 277-284. 

“Un ancien conte ibérien,” Revue hispanique, 81 (1933), 347-351. (The 
volume is dedicated to R. Foulché-Delbosc). 

“The Molonides,”’ Amicitiae Corolla, a Volume of Essays Presented to James 
Rendal Harris (London, 1933), pp. 133-146. 
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“The Birth of Eve,”’ Occident and Orient. Gaster Anniversary Volume (Lon- 
don, 1936), pp. 312-322. 
“La Mort d’Agrippine,”” Mélanges Georges Radet. (Forthcoming.) 


Books 


The Legend of Roderick, Last of the Visigoth Kings, and the Ermanarich Cycle 
(Heidelberg, 1923). 

Balor with the Evil Eye. Studies in Celtic and French Literature (New York, 
1927). 

Etudes de mythologie et de folklore germaniques (Paris, 1928). 

The Science of Folklore (London, 1930). 

Raymond Foulché-Delbosc (New York, 1930). 

Mythologie universelle (Paris, 1930). 

La Genése de mythes (Paris, 1938). 


Translations 


A. Einstein, A History of Italian Music in the Sixteenth Century. (Forth- 
coming.) 

E. Silberner, The Problem of War in Nineteenth-Century Economic Thought 
(Princeton, 1946). 

R. Eisler, The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist (London, 1931). 


At his death Krappe left the manuscripts of three books ready for publica- 
tion. These include a discussion in the field of social anthropology, a treatise 
on the origin of the epic, and a translation of the Kinder- und Hausmarchen 
und Kinderlegenden (‘‘Folktales for Children and the Home’”’) of the Brothers 
Grimm. The latter he had prepared in collaboration with Francis P. Magoun, 
Jr. Several articles accepted by journals in folklore and literary history are in 
press. 

Always richly annotated, Krappe’s articles and books are a storehouse of 
learning and wide reading. His early education had given him fluency in 
German and an interest in classical literature. His preparation in the Romance 
languages at the University of Chicago assured him of a command of Italian, 
French, Spanish, and Provengal literatures. To this rich competence he added 
later the folklore and mythology of Scandinavia and a mastery of Finnish. 
Nor was he content with studying the languages and literatures of Europe. 
He contributed on occasion to the elucidation of Oriental folklore. His erudi- 
tion has given folklorists a wealth of information that they cannot easily 
exhaust. They morn his loss. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California 
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FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the American Folklore Society was held at the 
Hotel Tuller, Detroit, Michigan, on December 28-29, 1947. Meetings were held in 
conjunction with the Modern Language Association of America. The President, 
Joseph M. Carriére, presided. 

The following papers were presented: Horace P. Beck, ‘“The Animal That Can't 
Lie Down’’; Levette J. Davidson, ‘‘Hermits of the Rockies”; Robert E. Gard, ‘‘To- 
ward a Folklore Theatre”; Gertrude Prokosch Kurath, ‘‘Mexican Moriscas: A Prob- 
lem in Dance Acculturation”; Duncan Emrich, ‘‘The London and Paris Folklore 
Conferences”; Jane I. Zielonko, ‘‘The Nature and Causes of Ballad Variation’’; 
Haldeen Braddy, “Pancho Villa, Folk Hero of the Mexican Border’; Herbert 
Halpert, “Our Approach to American-English Folklore’; Thelma James, ‘‘Mosar- 
dine-jo Tales Found in Detroit.” Following the annual banquet and the Presidential 
Remarks, the International Institute of Detroit, under the direction of Alice L. 
Sickels, presented a program of songs and dances, in costume, of the various ethnic 
groups in Detroit. 

At the business meeting officers for the year 1948 were elected. (These are printed 
in full on Cover II of the Journal.) 

At the meeting of the Council the following reports were read and approved: 


Secretary’s Report 


The Secretary reports the membership of the Society as follows: 


1947 1946 1945 
Honorary Members 7 6 6 
Life Members 10 8 8 
Old Members 760 648 577 
New Members 141 154 135 
Total Active Members gII 810 690 


During the year 42 members were removed from the rolls because of non-payment 
of dues, resignations, or death; 64 were dropped in 1946, and 36 in 1945. 

The President appointed the following committees in 1947:— 

Committee on Research: A. H. Gayton, Chairman, George M. Foster, Herbert Hal- 
pert, Weston La Barre, Vicente T. Mendoza. 

Nominating Committee: Morris E. Opler, Chairman, George Herzog, J. Alden Mason. 

Local Committee on Arrangements for the 1947 Meeting: Thelma James, Chairman, 
Levette J. Davidson, Richard M. Dorson, Ferdinand Galante, Herbert Halpert, 
Edwin C. Kirkland. 

Program Committee: Louis C. Jones, Chairman, MacEdward Leach. 

The Society was represented by its Secretary at the Conference of Secretaries, 
American Council of Learned Societies, January, 1947, and by its delegates at the 
general meetings, January 30-31, 1947. 

J. M. Carriére, Jane I. Zielonko, and MacEdward Leach represented the Society 
at the first general conference of UNESCO in Philadelphia, May, 1947; R. S. Boggs 
represented the Society at the meetings of the Second National Conference on Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction (CIER) in Washington, October 31-November 
2, 1947; Duncan Emrich represented the Society at the London and Paris Folklore 
Conferences. 

The Secretary, acting on authority delegated by the Council at its meeting in De- 
cember, 1946, has made arrangements to distribute to European libraries surplus 
stock of publications now in Germany. 
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The Executive Committee, acting under authority delegated to it at the meeting 
of the Society in December, 1946, voted toratify the new By-Laws of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

The Secretary wishes to thank Dr. Carriére, Dr. Hand, and other members of the 
Society who have given counsel and aid during the year, and also the Trustees and 
Officers of the University of Pennsylvania for continuing to supply office and store- 
room and other services to the Society. 

MacEpwarp LEAacn, Secretary 


Treasurer’s Report 








Receipts 1947 1946 
Ee Eee ae Gr OR ae gas ec LEC ee OO ee $3,606.94 $2,839.91 
MG PENNE ORC ce ccc et 8 OLS Ei eake 677.06 1,747.51 
Pre er Te Ur ea et ee ann Oe es 806. 46 859.57 

ee en, Sos A is eR OR $5,090.46 $5,446.99 

Expenditures 
MGS i rte Uae eee ek Acted ah tae Soe $3,275.45 $3,338.39 
PE LiGintien tind oee Skee nee Wks OK aaa Rees 1,405.07 
oe. a Oe Re 25.00 25.00 
Pe CL Pia indo he ted eh eek a ON aarna 25.00 25.00 
ae er ete Pree nncrs es eae See 17.50 13.84 
MRE gt eet ae aes ee ea eae 7.50 4.37 
ek pret tid. eaten, Radi kien mie ORR a 193.35 193 . 23 
Compmmsttee om Mestarch. «6. occ i iiccsccawace cass 50.00 50.00 
a 41.38 35.00 
II so ccs onc oak Stic a rad cwwapdaewedee 100.00 100.00 
Review Edttor’s Expenses. ......5 6.6 ccc cccieccccccs 8.89 
Goemeral Administration... o.oo 6 nk ciceeesccwus 213.88 232.62 
I, I OOo ois die cid oda ddd tad tawcalen 95.00 137 -S$7 
Fvamee to JF. 5. AUGUGIG .. o6.o.06 cick cecccswsccace 25.00 
ee ee re ee 7.00 

Ce SON ree ere $4,084.95 $4,304.96 
ERIS arene ee a Peer een re es oe 1,005.51 
ES ee ee oe 3,077.63 
General Fund Cash Assets. ..................- 4,083.14 
Permanent Fund Invested in B/L Bonds....... 5,000.00 
tO Shares Moarthond COep...... 6.6.6 cece ceceens 50.00 
I GE Tk. cies Sab ck hiickd Seen ueee es $9,133.14 


MacEpwarbD LEACH, Treasurer 


Editor’s Report 


Volume 60 of the Journal of American Folklore, constituting numbers 235-238, 
and containing 455 pages, was published in 1947. In addition to the usual number 
and variety of articles and departmental features, this volume contains the proceed- 
ings of the Fifty-Eighth Annual Meeting, a new feature, entitled ‘‘Work in Progress: 
1946,” and a 68-page survey of ‘‘Folklore Research in North America,’’ by ten spe- 
cialists representing various fields of folklore. Numbers 235 and 237 contain musical 
notation and photographic plates, respectively, and tabular material appears in 
Numbers 235 and 236. 

Memoir 41, Gladys A. Reichard’s An Analysis of Coeur D'Alene Indian Myths 
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(216 pages), has suffered unusual delay in manufacture, but will be ready early in 
1948 for distribution to members of Society as a Memoir for 1946. 

The sudden death of Robert F. Barton last spring, together with the Society’s in- 
ability to obtain adequate financial backing for his monograph, necessitated the 
temporary withdrawal of his manuscript on The Mythology of the Ifugao, a 450-page 
study scheduled to be Memoir 42 (1947). Folklore From In and Near Kirksville, Mis- 
souri, a collaboration of Ruth Ann Musick and John W. Ashton, has been substi- 
tuted. This work is in its final stages of preparation, and will be submitted for pub- 
lishing bids early in 1948. 

Sharp rises in publishing costs within the year have posed serious problems of 
editorial policy, which the editors are discussing at the present time in conjunction 
with the Secretary. Among other things, the Editor is planning a trip to Menasha, 
Wisconsin, on January 5-6, to acquaint himself more fully with the technical aspects 
of bringing out the Journal. Close cooperation with the George Banta Publishing 
Company will help effect savings in manufacturing costs. 

Grateful acknowledgment on behalf of the Society is made to Ruth Ann Musick, 
who defrayed the costs of plates for her article in Number 237 and to The American 
Council of Learned Societies for substantial financial aid in publishing the surveys, 
“Work in Progress,’ and ‘Folklore Research in North America.”” The Editor is 
indebted to the Editorial Board for unfailing help and encouragement and to Dr. 
Erminie W. Voegelin, former editor of the Society, and Mr. Adolph J. Hyson, of the 
George Banta Publishing Company, for much practical assistance in his new assign- 
ment. Finally, he wishes to thank MacEdward Leach for help and advice, and es- 
pecially for his kind forebearance when the last two numbers of the Journal for the 
year were unseasonably delayed. John W. Ashton kindly consented to continue as 
Review Editor until his successor was named in April. 

WAYLAND D. Hanp, Editor 


Committee on Research in Folklore: 1947 


The Committee on Research continued this year with its survey of folklore re- 
search in the Americas and with its duty of compiling an annual list of folklore proj- 
ects in progress. It will be recalled that in 1945-1946 the Committee succeeded in 
covering the areas and fields of folklore research in North America. The next region 
to be considered was Mexico, and the Committee was appointed with this primary 
end in view. Since it also is desirable to explore some of the less known topics, the 
relation of psychology to folklore was selected as a subject which is still in need of 
assessment. Therefore, as finally constituted, the Committee consisted of the following 
persons: Drs. Vicente T. Mendoza, George M. Foster, Weston La Barre, Herbert 
Halpert, and the Chairman, A. H. Gayton. 
Drs. Mendoza and Foster agreed to report on the current status of folklore research 
in the general region of Mexico. Dr. La Barre undertook to appraise some of the work 
which has been done on the psychological aspects of folklore. Dr. Halpert assumed 
charge of the ‘‘Work in Progress’ department, for which he solicited and compiled 
all the data. 
Although the Committee Members had only a few months time in which to work 
(May through October), they achieved laudatory results. The following reports are 
in hand: 
“Estado Actual y Problemas del Folklore en Mexico” (6 pages), by Vicente T. 
Mendoza 

“The Current Status of Mexican Indian Folklore Studies” (29 pages), by George 
M. Foster 

“Psychology and Folklore’ (15 pages), by Weston La Barre 
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The compilation, ‘“‘Work in Progress: 1947’ (22 pages), by Herbert Halpert was 
submitted to the Editor in November for publication in the first issue of the Journal] 
of American Folklore in 1948 (Vol. 61, No. 239). 

Reverting to the Report of the Committee on Research for 1945-46, we are glad 
to announce that it is now in press. Thanks to financial assistance from the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the American Folklore Society, the report, sub- 
titled “‘Folklore Research in North America,” will appear as additional pages to the 
October-December, 1947 issue, of the Journal (Vol. 60, No. 238). In order to make the 
manuscript fit our limited funds, drastic condensation had to be made. This was done 
by the Chairman, who turned the edited report over to Dr. Hand in July. 

It is hoped that the current report of the Research Committee also can be pub- 
lished soon. 

As in previous years, the Chairman wishes to express her gratitude to the Com- 
mittee members for their cooperation and the successful completion of their valuable 
reports. 

A. H. Gayton, Chairman 


Report of the Delegate to the Second National Conference on 
International Educational Reconstruction 


One of the specialized agencies of the United Nations is the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, commonly called UNESCO. An expla- 
nation of what it is and how the public may participate can be found in U. S. Depart- 
ment of State Publication 2904, released September 1947, prepared by the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, and entitled: UNESCO and You: Questions and 
Answers on the How, What, and Why of Your Share in UNESCO, Together With a 
Six-Point Program for Individual Action. Educational opportunity is not only the 
right of each individual, but the basis of international understanding and world peace. 
The youth of the world and their leaders look hopefully to America. This challenge 
can be met only by the combined efforts of American voluntary agencies and individ- 
uals, mobilizing their efforts behind the drive for aid to educational reconstruction 
being carried on by UNESCO. The Commission for International Educational Re- 
construction, commonly called CIER, is trying to mobilize and coordinate these 
efforts. It is located at 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The second edi- 
tion of its CIER Handbook, published August 1947, gives a list of organizations, 
addresses of their headquarters, names of their directors, and paragraphs on their 
programs for international educational reconstruction. The name of the American 
Folklore Society does not yet appear in this list, which includes more than 300 edu- 
cational, relief, social service, religious and civic organizations with which cooperative 
relationships have been established. 

The most obvious participation of folklore seems to lie in the field of peace through 
international understanding. Folklore lends itself to this end perhaps better than any 
other field of knowledge for two very apparent reasons. First, it is quite generally 
recognized that ignorance of each other promotes suspicion, misunderstanding, and 
even war between two different peoples, whereas an understanding of each other pro- 
motes tolerance and peace. We can send books and teachers, music and paintings 
abroad, in order that through them other peoples may understand us, but all these 
represent perhaps one erudite per cent of our total population, whereas folklore rep- 
resents our whole people, of whom it is a true reflection. Second, it is quite generally 
recognized that people who not only understand each other, but also realize that they 
have something in common, are even more disposed to be friendly and live in peace. 
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Certainly in no aspect of our civilization is it easier to point out things in common than 
it isin folklore, which so often merely localizes in different countries basic human cul- 
tural patterns that have long been traditionally current over the world. Thus as a 
true reflection of a people’s soul, in exportable form, folklore can play an important 
part in international understanding. 

Even those who are not specialists in folklore have some understanding of the 
great value of folklore in the field of international relations. Let us cite a few passages 
from UNESCO and You, cited above. The preamble to the constitution of UNESCO 
states, among other things, that the governments of the states, parties to this consti- 
tution on behalf of their peoples, declare that ignorance of each other's ways and lives 
has been a common cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion and 
mistrust between the peoples of the world through which their differences have all 
too often broken into war. In ‘‘ways and lives’’ the folklorist easily finds his field. 
UNESCO's primary target area is the individual mind, and the goal is to remove the 
ignorance which breeds war; its basic plan of operation is to bring all the aids of cul- 
ture to bear upon the problems of world peace. One suggestion under Point 3 in the 
six-point program is to arrange exhibitions of the folk dancing of other nations, and 
another, under Point 6, is to display the typical art, industry, handicraft, and archi- 
tecture of a foreign country. Although the leaders of UNESCO and the delegates 
attending this Washington meeting are not primarily interested in folklore, your dele- 
gate could see in the discussions that this group is not unaware of the values of folk- 
lore for its purposes. Indeed, this group of non-folklorists may be even more aware of 
the great values folklore can have in bringing international understanding and world 
peace than are some folklorists among us who have kept themselves so busy collecting 
and studying folklore materials of particular interest to them as to be unaware of 
folklore’s potential social and cultural value in the Atomic Age. 

Eight section meetings went on simultaneously. By careful timing your delegate 
managed to participate in the major proceedings of two: Mass Media (film, radio, 
phonograph, print, and such media of communication among the masses of the peo- 
ples of the world) and Educational Missions and Special Seminars. He was able to 
translate the general sense of these meetings into terms of folklore in such a way as to 
be able to make a few tangible and specific recommendations, upon which the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society can formulate a plan of action compatible with the aims of 
UNESCO. They are as follows: 

1. The American Folklore Society should publish a list of addresses and officers of 
societies, journals, and other cultural entities in the United States in which folklore 
is a dominant interest, and send 1,000 copies to UNESCO or CIER for distribution 
among similar agencies in the other United Nations, with a request for similar lists 
in exchange. In this way there may result further plans of exchange of persons and 
materials in such ways as to further the aims of UNESCO. 

2. One such further plan that the American Folklore Society might consider is the 
compilation of folklore materials on color slides, films, recordings for radio and phono- 
graph, etc. “in the form of convenient packages” (to use the words of one Mass 
Media delegate) suitable for handling and distribution abroad. Such folklore materials 
should be selected with a view to helping the peoples of other nations to understand 
“the ways and lives” of the American people. UNESCO should seek similar materials 
from societies like ours in other Nations, also for distribution abroad. 

3. In the Educational Missions and Special Seminars section, Dr. Kruse, of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, pointed out that we must consider the path 
of cultural exchange as ‘‘a two-way street.” It must not all be a matter of sending 
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Americans over to teach the Europeans, he pointed out, for we can also learn from 
them. Your delegate thereupon suggested to this meeting, as he does here to our 
Society, that folklore offers an excellent opportunity for making the street “two- 
way.”’ Folklore as a science, with its university professorships (which are still not es- 
tablished in the United States), etc., has been more highly developed in Scandinavia 
and other parts of northern Europe than anywhere else in the world. Therefore, Amer- 
ican missions in folklore to this part of Europe, more than helping it in its educational 
reconstruction in our field, could learn much about the development of the ques- 
tionnaire, the organization of field work and archiving, the place of folklore in uni- 
versity curricula, in museums, folklore geography, etc. The knowledge thus obtained 
could travel the other way along the ‘‘two-way street,’’ and help to better the present 
lamentable status of folklore as a science in the United States, in which professorships 
and departments of folklore are still largely unknown, in whose universities degrees 
in folklore are not offered, etc. 
R. S. Bocas, Delegate 


Transactions 


It was voted that the Secretary-Treasurer investigate and establish advertising 
rates and solicit advertising for the Journal. 

It was voted that the field of folk arts be added to the subjects for investigation by 
the Committee on Research in Folklore. 

It was voted that the Secretary investigate the possibility of compiling an index 
to the Journal, Volumes 1—60 (1888-1947). 

The following budget was voted for 1948: Journal, $2,800; Memoirs, $1,500; Gen- 
eral Administration, $250; Editor’s Expenses, $100; Research Committee, $50; Fixed 
Expenses, same as in 1947. 


Resolutions 


The following resolutions were passed by the Council and approved by the So” 
ciety :— 

Be it resolved that the Council of the American Folklore Society commend the work 
now being done by the Folklore Section, Library of Congress, and express its strong 
feeling that Congress should make available sufficient funds so that its work may be 
extended and made of more service to scholars and the general public in this impor- 
tant field all over the country. 

Whereas reasonable precautions are desirable to preserve unique manuscripts in the 
folklore archives of Europe, whereas a cumulative value above and beyond the ex- 
istence of these manuscripts in the scattered national archives would inhere in their 
collection in a central depository, and whereas the United States is a logical deposi- 
tory, both as a center for the convergence of European cultures and as a place of com- 
parative geographical security, be it therefore resolved that the American Folklore 
Society recommend to the Library of Congress that it seek to open negotiations lead- 
ing to the systematic microfilming of the unique manuscript collections in the folklore 
archives of Finland, Ireland, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and such others 
as may be available. 

Be it resolved that the Society express its thanks to Thelma James and her Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements for their splendid work in preparing for the meeting 
of the Society in Detroit. 


MaAcEDWARD LEACH, Secretary 
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Chairmen of Committees, 1948 


Chairmen of the various committees for 1948, are as follows:— 
Committee on Research: Richard A. Waterman, Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Illinois. 


Committee on the Utilization of Folklore: Thelma James, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Education Committee: Richard M. Dorson, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


Handbook Committee: Duncan Emrich, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

Program Committee: Richard A. Waterman, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Nominating Committee: Herbert Halpert, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky. 


Annual Meeting, 1948 


The Society will meet in conjunction with the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion in Toronto, December, 1948. 





THE EDITORS’ PAGE 





FoLK ArTs AS PART OF FOLKLORE 


The material culture of the natives and of the newcomers into the Americas 
since their discovery has developed along lines nowhere else duplicated. A 
part of it is ethnographic and a part folklorical, according to source and con- 
tent. Where aboriginal elements end and the adventitious begin is the prob- 
lem. No clear demarcation exists, except in archeology. Folk culture is alive 
and grasping. It feeds on everything within reach, and often assimilates its 
material beyond recognition. 

How much in the architecture and arts in Colonial Mexico and Peru is due 
to Spanish, to Maya, Aztec, and Inca craftmanship? Totem poles and related 
arts on the Pacific Coast have been mistaken for prehistoric, yet they hardly 
antedate the nineteenth century, and are largely due to the influence of the 
Russians at Sitka, and of the fur traders of British, French, and Kanaka 
extraction. Most aborigines knew nothing of tailoring; similarly, needle work, 
spun threads, and beads were foreign. Yet our museums own large collections 
of garments, patterns and embroidery introduced by the French nuns in 
Canada and Louisiana, who taught Indian girls from 1639 on. Where did the 
braided sashes, bands and garters come from, if not from native finger weav- 
ing and the later elaborations of Assomption weavers at the service of fur- 
trading companies centered in Montreal? Whence the incentive in Eskimos 
to carve bone and ivory as souvenirs in the whaling areas, unless from the art 
of white whalers centered at Naraganset over a long period? 

These and other crafts have become American after branching off in various 
directions, among rural and urban folk, half-breeds, and Indians in many 
places. They dovetail almost inseparably into one another. Their analysis 
and treatment bring problems to the ethnologist, the folklorist, and the cul- 
tural historian. Yet no field in anthropology remains so fallow. Until recently 
most specialists have failed to tackle fundamentals in these cultural phenom- 
ena. Folklorists restricted themselves to verbal traditions. Ethnologists 
credited features to the Indians which they had only borrowed and adapted. 
Historians of colonial arts remained apart, and their documentary knowledge 
did not spread to field and museum technicians. 

Much remains to be undertaken in the study of our folk arts and crafts, 
and even our working definition of folklore itself should be broadened. It 
should embrace habitation, carving, metal work, weaving, costume, and 
ancient domestic crafts, and should extend, as in France, to classical reminis- 
cences and medieval archeology. The programme recently adopted by the 
Archives de Folklore, Quebec, in their first three numbers, points to expansion. 
Here the familiar oral lore appears alongside historical materials and docu- 
ments on the guild of St. Anne, the activities of work shops, and of colonial 
schools of manual training. And the door is wide open to the comparative 
study of folklore and arts and crafts.—M.B. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





BELLING—AN OnIo Custom:—Belling—an old Ohio custom which has been fol- 
lowed for at least sixty years and probably longer, was described to me during the 
past summer by Edward and Mary Thornburg and their daughter Evelyn whom I 
visited at their farm near Wilmington, Ohio. 

As we sat around the dinner table one day, Ed Thornburg brought up the subject 
by teasing Evelyn about her forthcoming marriage. 

“Yes, Mary,” he said, ‘‘You’d better clean up the pots and pans. It looks as if 
there'll be a belling around here soon.” 

While Evelyn blushed and became engrossed in her fried chicken, I demanded, ‘‘A 
belling? What's that?”’ 

Mrs. Thornburg looked surprised. ‘‘Didn’t you ever hear of a belling? Why that’s 
when a whole crowd of people pay a visit to a newly-married couple a few days after 
they're settled.”’ 

“Like a housewarming?” I asked. 

“Oh no. When there’s a belling it’s always a surprise. Everybody, all the couple’s 
friends and relatives and neighbors, gets together at night and drives to the newly- 
weds’ home. They take along bells, horns, pots and pans—anything to make a racket. 
That’s why Ed thinks I ought to clean our pots and pans. Anyway, they all gather 
around in front of the house and begin to make a noise. After a while the couple open 
the door and invite everyone in and serve candy and hand out cigars to the men. 

“What happens if the couple doesn’t have candy or cigars in the house?” I asked. 

Mrs. Thornburg smiled. ‘‘Oh, every couple keeps a bucket of candy and some cigars 
on hand—they get them as soon as they’re married. They’re pretty sure they'll be 
belled. Like when Ed and I were married (about 1915) and came back from our honey- 
moon trip, we knew we awere going to be belled, so we were all prepared. We ac- 
tually knew the night they were coming because someone phoned Ed’s folks—we 
were staying with them at the time—and told Ed’s mother to be sure we stayed home 
that night. 

I questioned whether cigars and candy were a regular custom. 

“Well,” Mrs. Thornburg reminisced, ‘‘there were some families that didn’t approve 
of smoking, so they only handed out candy there. That’s about all they ever serve.” 

Asked about the origin of the word belling, Mrs. Thornburg answered, ‘‘I imagine 
it got to be called belling because people’d take the big dinner bells with them to 
make noise. Two men would have to carry each one, they were so heavy.” 

She had no idea how long ago the custom began, but she recalled that her mother 
sometimes told her about belling in her own youth. Mrs. Jennie Carey was born in 
1863 and lived near Guerneyville, eight miles out of Wilmington in Chester Township, 
Clinton County, not far from the Thornburg’s present residence. 

‘Mother used to say that bellings weren’t very refined in those days (in the late 
1870’s and 1880's). People didn’t feel like they were a good thing,”’ Mrs. Thornburg 
explained. 

“Why was that?”’ 

“They used to get a little bit rough—go a little too far. I’ve heard mother tell that 
just the men and boys went belling, and they’d take shotguns along and shoot them 
off to make a racket. In those days they went belling on horseback or in a horse-and- 
buggy. They would try to sneak into the house and slip things out. Sometimes they’d 
come belling around dinner, and the couple would have to watch or the men would 
steal their food. Sometimes dishes and other things would get broken.”’ 
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Since it had been the custom in the 1880's for only men and boys to go belling, | 
asked her when the women began to join in. 

She considered for a moment. ‘I don’t know just when the girls and women started 
to go along. They began first in one community, then in another. They went along 
more in some sections than in others. Even now women don’t always go—it’s different 
in different communities. When I was young we girls went, though.” 

‘What did you do at bellings when you were a girl?” 

“We just made noise till the couple came to let us in. Sometimes if they heard us 
coming they would put out the lights and pretend they weren’t at home. But we'd 
keep up the noise till they opened the door. Once in a while they'd try to slip out and 
get away. We would catch them and take them back so they'd have to hand out the 
cigars and candy and let us see the inside of their house.” 

“Did it ever get rough in those days?” 

“No, there usually wasn’t so much damage because the women went along. They 
sort of tamed things down. Of course they used to play tricks anyway. Put salt or 
rice in the beds, short-sheet them, fix up dummies to look like someone was in the bed. 
Just anything to get them uncomfortable.”’ 

Mr. Thornburg nodded in agreement. ‘‘We used to carry on harder when the groom 
was a fellow who liked to play tricks himself at other people’s bellings. This fellow 
Art I mentioned before—he loved to play tricks. At his belling we fixed the bed so’s 
it would fall down as soon as they got into it.” 

“They still play tricks like that,’”” Evelyn put in. ‘‘A few weeks ago when some 
friends of mine were belled, some of the fellows hid an alarm clock under the bed and 
set it for 3 o’clock in the morning. Janie said she and Bill woke up and hunted all 
over the room before they found the clock and shut it off.”’ 

“Do they do anything else at bellings these days?”’ I asked her. 

‘‘We usually take the couple for a ride after the refreshments are served. The men 
pick up both the girl and the fellow and put them in the trunk of a car or in a truck 
or wagon attached to a car. They everyone piles into cars and drives through the 
country, with the horns blowing and everyone shouting. Usually we ride through all 
the nearby towns with a long line of cars, right around the public square. Usually it’s 
done just to tease the couple, to show them off to the neighborhood.” 

“‘Now that the roads are paved the rides aren’t so rough,” remarked Mrs. Thorn- 
burg. ‘“‘But when I was young and we drove horse-and-buggies the roads used to be 
pretty bad. You know the Ch. & D. railroad—that’s the Chilicothe and Dayton— 
runs near here. Well, we used to say something else for Ch. and D when we talked 
about the bad roads—we called them ‘Can’t Hug and Drive Roads.’ ”’ 

“Those roads were so bad,” said Mr. Thornburg, “that they kept making the bug- 
gies narrower and narrower.”’ He grinned. ‘‘Some of them got so narrow they used to 
call them ‘Hug-Me-Tights.’ ”’ 

By this time we had finished our coffee and Mr. Thornburg left us to continue his 
farm work. As Evelyn and I cleared the table Mrs. Thornburg poured hot water from 
the kettle on the coal stove into the dish pan and began to sing: 


“Fly in the sugar bowl, kickin’ off the lid, 
Fly in the sugar bowl, kickin’ off the lid, 
Fly in the sugar bowl, kickin’ off the lid, 


Skip to my Lou, my darlin’. 
FLORENCE HALPERT 


2780 Kingsbridge Terrace, 
New York City 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 





ANNUAL MEETING:—The Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the American Folklore So- 
ciety will be held in conjunction with the American Anthropological Association in 
Toronto during the Christmas holidays. Richard A. Waterman, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, has been named chairman of the Program Committee, 
which includes W. R. Bascom, Luc Lacourciére, and Frances Gillmor. Papers and 
other numbers on the program should be submitted to the chairman. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE:—Herbert Halpert, Murray State College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky, heads the Nominating Committee that will propose the slate of officers for 
1949. Suggestions should be sent to him, or to other members of the Committee: 
Louis C. Jones, New York Historical Association, Cooperstown, New York; Wil- 
liam R. Bascom, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS:—John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships in 
folklore and related subjects for the year 1948 have been announced as follows: 
Harold Courlander, International Broadcasting Division, Department of State: the 
writing of a book on the life of the indigenous peoples of South Africa; Dr. Bertrand 
H. Bronson, University of California, Berkeley: the preparation of a musical-literary 
companion to Francis James Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads; Dr. 
Helaine Newstead, Hunter College, New York City: the preparation of a book on the 
development of the Tristan legend in the Middle Ages: Joseph Kinsey Howard, Great 
Falls, Montana: the preparation of a book on the metis or ‘‘Halfbreed Nation”’ of the 
Northwestern United States and Western Canada. 


TEXAS FOLKLORE SociETy:—The Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the Texas 
Folklore Society was held at the University of Texas, Austin, on April 16-17. The 
following papers were presented: ‘Influence of Folklore on the Texas Landscape,” 
Sadie Hatfield; ‘‘Folklore and Philosophy from El Paso,’’ C. L. Sonnichsen; ‘‘Coyote 
Lore,” J. Frank Dobie; ‘‘The Victoria Ring-Tilting Tournament,’’ Margaret Mc- 
Lean; ‘‘Ballads Sung by a Texas Pioneer,’ Joe Phipps; ‘‘The Marquis of Aguoyo’s 
Ghost,”’ Jovita Gonzalez Mireles; ‘Folk Rhymes of Negro Children,” J. Mason 
Brewer. Folk songs (Brownie McNeil) and tall tales (Ben Howell) enlivened the ses- 
sions, which concluded with a business meeting. 


MINSTRELSY AND THE DANCE:—A summer course in Minstrelsy and the Dance will 
be conducted in Aspen, Colorado, July 5 to August 27, by Richard Dyer-Bennet and 
a staff of five experts in voice culture, field collecting, and the dance. American Indian 
dance and music is included. 


BADGER FOLKLORE:—The appearance in April of Badger Folklore, a quarterly 
published by the Badger Folklore Society, brings to three the number of folklore 
journals published in the North Central States area. Membership in the Society is 
$2.00 annually, and applications should be sent to the headquarters at 816 State 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


New York Historica AssocitaTION:—Folklore is to be featured in a series of 
Seminars in American Culture, sponsored by the New York Historical Association, 
Cooperstown, July 11-17. Heading the staff of folklorists is Duncan Emrich, Library 
of Congress, assisted by Harold W. Thompson, Cornell University; Herbert Halpert, 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky; Marion Vallat Emrich, Washington, 
D. C.; and Louis C. Jones, Director of the Association, and sponsor of the seminars. 
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INTERNATIONAL FOLK Music CounciL:—The first general conference of the Inter- 
national Folk Music Council will be held in Basel, Switzerland, September 13-18, 
1948, on invitation of the Société suisse des traditions populaires and the Fédération 
nationale des costumes et coutumes suisses. Included on the agenda besides the busi- 
ness affairs of the Council are discussions of ‘‘Methods of Preserving the Traditional 
Practice of Folk Music,” ‘‘The Selection of Authentic Traditional Material in the 
Revival of Folk Music,” and “Folk Music in Education.’’ Projects to be considered 
are the publication of a journal or bulletin, a directory of folk music organizations, 
preparation of an international song book, a manual for collectors, and international 
festivals. Duncan Emrich is the delegate-elect from the United States. 


WESTERN FOLKLORE CONFERENCE:—The Eighth Annual Western Folklore Con- 
ference will be held at the University of Denver, July 15-17. Levette J. Davidson, 
Director, heads a selected staff of eight resident and twelve visiting members. Papers 
scheduled are: ‘‘Nebraska Cave Lore,’’ Louise Pound; ‘Modern Myths of the Na- 
vaho,”’ Ruth Underhill; ‘Zuni Folkways,’’ Cornelius Kuipers; ‘‘Smart Sayings,” 
Ruth Odell; ‘‘The Folklore of Feuding,’’ C. L. Sonnichsen. A symposium on folklore 
activities will feature discussions on Collecting (Levette J. Davidson), Archival 
Methods (Arthur L. Campa), Publications (Wayland D. Hand), and Utilization 
(Velma Linford). Folklore entertainment provided includes a Chuck Wagon Supper, 
Songs of the West (William Bender, Jr.), Demonstration of Western Folk Dances 
(Pioneer Dudes and Dames), Spanish Folk Music (Ruben Cobos and Benjamin 
Moya), and an informal reception for the staff, guests, and members of the Colorado 
Author’s League. The final day will be given over to a visit of the Denver Art Mu- 
seum, the Colorado State Museum, and conducted tours of the neighboring mining 
camps of Georgetown and Central City. The Colorado Folklore Society will hold its 
annual convention in connection with the conference. [See news note, below.] 


BRAZILIAN FOLKLORE:—A Commission of Folklore has been formed by the Bra- 
zilian Institute of Education, Science and Culture to make a complete survey of 
folkloric resources in Brazil, to effect cooperation with UNESCO, and to promote the 
scientific study of folklore in Brazil. 


COLORADO FOLKLORE SociETy:—The annual meeting of the Colorado Folklore 
Society will be held in conjunction with the Western Folklore Conference. [See above.] 
The following will participate in a symposium on Colorado Folklore: Caroline Ban- 
croft, Omer C. Stewart, Frederic H. Douglas, Lucile Wilkin, Marjorie M. Kimmerle, 
and others. The Mechau Balladeers (Paula Mechau and her four children) will pro- 
vide a program of folk songs and ballads. A business meeting will conclude the session. 


PERSONALIA:—Dr. Marius Barbeau, noted Canadian folklorist and anthropolo- 
gist, gave a lecture on Canadian Folk and Indian Music at the Library of Congress 
on May to. Sponsored by the Division of Music, the lecture was made possible by the 
Louis Charles Elson Memorial Fund. 


Fo_k Arts CENTER:—A program of Regional Folk Songs and Folklore of France 
was presented by Mme. Geneviéve Rex and M. Roger Blanchard at the Folk Arts 
Center in Brooklyn, New York, on May 16. Elizabeth Burchenal gave a report of her 
recent trip to Europe. 


Fisk FEsTIVAL oF Music AND Art:—The nineteenth annual Fisk Festival of Music 
and Art was held April 29, 30 and May 1 at Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Featured on the three-day program devoted to folk culture were concerts, dance pro- 
grams, seminars on folk art, folk music and writing, and an art exhibit. 
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REVIEWS 





[Since the Journal is inaugurating with this number a policy of reviewing folk song 
recordings, I have asked Charles Seeger, eminent authority in the field of folk music, 
to expand his review of the first record albums into a general review article.— 
W. R. B.] 


Listen to Our Story. A Panorama of American Ballads. Edited by Alan Lomax. 
(American Folk Music Series, Album No. B-1024. New York: Brunswick Radio 
Corp., 1947. 4 ten-inch records; Sing-A-Long Book, with words and piano scores. 
$4.00.) 

Mountain Frolic. Square Dance Pieces and Hoedowns from the Southern Mountains. 
Edited by Alan Lomax. (American Folk Music Series, Album No. B-1025. New 
York: Brunswick Radio Corp., 1947. 4 ten-inch records; Sing-A-Long Book, with 
words and piano scores. $4.00.) 

Sod Buster Ballads. Folk Song of the Early West. (Album No. CR-10. New York: 
Commodore Records, 1947. 3 ten-inch records, with notes by Alan Lomax. $3.75.) 
Deep Sea Chanteys and Whaling Ballads. (Album No. CR-11. New York: Commodore 

Records. 3 ten-inch records, with notes by Alan Lomax. $3.75.) 


Sources for study of folk music in the United States have been commonly recog- 
nized to be (1) hand notations made at dictation and (2) so-called instantaneous or 
direct sound-recordings made with light portable equipment on wax cylinders, and 
aluminum or ‘‘acetate’’ discs. Both amateur and trained folklorists have contributed 
to the very substantial body of these latter materials now available in local, state, and 
federal agencies, educational institutions and in private hands. A few of these have 
been issued in quantity-production pressings as, for example, in the series of albums 
released by the Library of Congress. A third type of source is the commercial pressing 
made by private concerns. Leading phonograph companies have worked the field with 
more elaborate equipment, usually in sound-trucks, and have brought many folk 
musicians to sound-recording studios where the most up-to-date stationary equip- 
ment and acoustic conditions have been available. A fourth type—studio sound- 
recordings of radio broadcasts of folk and related materials—should be listed for com- 
pleteness, as should also ‘“‘thome”’ recordings of such broadcasts. It is to be hoped that 
some of these will eventually be deposited in public archives. 

Amateur and trained folklorists reached rather gradually the fairly considerable 
tempo of collection of the last decade. But the phonograph companies had been doing 
a tremendous business even in the 1920’s. Estimates of the quantity run from twenty 
to thirty thousand titles. The number of original masters must have been many times 
as great. How many of these pressings and masters now are or may ever be available 
for study—that is to say, in a state of preservation as in an archive—it is impossible 
to say. No survey seems ever to have been made. Company files are often inaccessible, 
incomplete or nonexistent. Alan Lomax prepared a ‘“‘List of American Folk Songs on 
Commercial Records” for the Report of the Committee of the Conference on Inter-A meri- 
can Relations in the Field of Music (September 3, 1940). The list contains 350 represen- 
tative titles selected from 3,000 discs presented to the Library of Congress. Brief 
critical annotations are added. Companies’ labels included Bluebird, Brunswick, 
Champion, Columbia, Crown, Decca, Melotone, Okeh, Paramount, Perfect, Victor, 
and Vocalion. During the past year, in his office in the Decca Company, Lomax has 
resumed the building of his card-file of commercial recordings in connection with 
preparation of the series of albums of which the first two listed at the head of this 
review are the beginning. 
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Faced with the prodigious quantity of pressings and the very considerable problem 
of laying hands upon them or even obtaining a reasonably satisfactory list of titles, 
the student of folk music must admit some bewilderment. How much of the material 
is genuine folk stuff, to what extent it is modified by commercial recording criteria 
and techniques, how much of it is not germane to a serious study—these are prime 
problems for the evaluation not only of ‘‘what has been,” but also of ‘‘what is coming 
to be.”’ On the one hand, many informants highly regarded by folklorists have also 
been commercially recorded. Commercial records are the only ones we have of many 
informants of equal merit. The priority of commercial recording cannot be ignored. 
On the other hand, the limited duration of the ten-inch disc at 78 r.p.m. has in many 
cases required undesirable cutting of stanzas and of free improvisation of instrumental 
accompaniment. 

Acculturation (as comprehending phenomena resulting from contact between strata 
within a culture community as well as between whole culture communities) undoubt- 
edly takes place in recording studios, particularly where the predominantly oral tra- 
ditions of folk musicians and the predominantly written traditions of professional 
musicians meet under conditions more favorable, in many respects, to the latter. The 
brand of commercial success is burned on gradually—and painlessly—with cash! 
Almost inevitably the folk singer comes to sing ‘‘with expression,” to aim for “lovely 
tone’ and to dramatize for special effect. Or, he fears (and with reason), that he may 
not be reéngaged. Slowing down at the close (ritardando), swelling and diminishing 
of volume (crescendo and diminuendo), emphasis of sentimental, pathetic, joyous, 
humorous, or other similar passages and upon quaint, archaic or ‘‘cute”’ words creep 
into the performance. 

One may discern two way stations upon two alternate highways leading from the 
comparatively authentic folk idiom (f) to the comparatively authentic fine-art or 
concert idiom (c) and vice versa. Both highways are channels for the two main tra- 
ditions of North American music—the African and the European (chiefly of the 
British Isles). On the highway I, more emphasis is given to the African and the dance 
band: its way stations are Negro blues and swing, on the one hand, and Broadway 
jazz (up to Gershwin) on the other. On highway II, more emphasis is given to English, 
Scotch, Irish tradition and the hillbilly band: its way stations are ‘‘white’’ blues and 
hillbilly (2b), on the one hand, and what I have called “‘city-billy” (cb), on the other. 
Swing and hillbilly are nearer the folk idiom, and Broadway jazz and city-billy, 
nearer the fine-art or concert idiom. Over a period of two decades we have seen Jack 
Niles, for example, move through the last three phases of Route II, with some signs 
that he originally started from scratch: (f)—hb-cb-c. In about half that time, Burl 
Ives has made the progress: f-hb-cb, and may still catch up with Niles. 

Travel in the opposite direction is achieved not by the acquiring of graces of the 
concert hall, but in direct ratio to the extent that these are discarded. Ritardando, 
crescendo and diminuendo, dramatization, etc., are shed and the vocalization culti- 
vated of the ‘‘natural man,’’ even to harshness. The two paths may cross and even 
recross. At times it may be difficult to distinguish in which direction a person moves 
(from oral to written, or from written to oral) without some knowledge of the life 
history involved. But as a rule, a performance representative of one direction can be 
clearly distinguished from a performance representative of the other. It would seem 
that inheritance always shows, no matter how extreme the adaptation to environ- 
ment. 

The four albums of phonograph records giving rise to these reflections divide fairly 
evenly between the two directions of travel on these alternate highways. The first 
two listed (Brunswick B 1024-5) show but slight evidences of acculturation of oral 
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with written tradition. The last two (Commodore CR 10-11) show very considerable 
acculturation of written with oral. This does not characterize all discs, for some items 
are the product of Woody Guthrie, a man originally of oral tradition who has not 
reached city-billy. But it does not require the fatherly solicitude of this reviewer to 
distinguish in Peter Seeger’s singing and banjo-picking a progress every bit as great 
as that of Niles or Ives, but in the opposite direction. 

The material of all four albums is without exception good folk stuff. In the first pair, 
it derives, apparently, direct from oral tradition; in the second, apparently, indirectly, 
via written sources, i.e., books by folklorists, and from recordings. 

The general level of performance is another matter. It would seem to average well 
below the mid-point of travel, if the conventional rating of f as low and ¢ as high is 
followed. For the 28 sides in these four albums, numbering whole sides of discs, I 
would say the score would be about: 8 f (mostly in B 1024), 16 hb, 4 cb, oc. This is 
to say that the four albums are of interest to the study of folklore—the first two, 
without question, source material for study of “‘what has been,” the last two, possibly, 
for “what is coming to be.” 

Taking up the albums one by one: 


Listen to our Story. There are brief biographical notes on four of the seven singers: 
Buell Kazee, Bascom Lamar Lunsford, Uncle Dave Macon and Dick Reinhart. 
“Lady Gay,” of the first mentioned, is about the finest variant of “The Wife 
of Ushers Well” known to this reviewer. Lunsford’s ‘‘Derby Ram”’ with the refrain 
“and he rambled” is typical of that singer’s best. Outstanding are Doc Bogg’s “‘Pretty 
Polly” and Uncle Dave's “John Henry” and ‘‘Rock About my Saro Jane,”’ this last, 
according to Lomax, a rare survival of Mississippi boat song. Reinhart’s ‘The Girl I 
Left Behind Me’”’ (with a strong touch of hillbilly), Edward Clayburn’s ‘“‘Then You 
Will Need True Religion” and Furry Lewis’ “‘Stackerlee,” complete the eight sides 
of a notable collection. 


Mountain Frolic. Contains ‘Sugar Hill,” “Cindy,” ‘“‘Sourwood Mountain,” “Sally in 
the Garden,” ‘Sally Goodin,” ‘Sail Away, Ladies,”’ ‘‘Cluck, Old Hen” (a bit over- 
cooked), ‘‘Black-eyed Susie,’’ a disapointing ‘‘Arkansas Traveller’ and a very sweet 
“Old Joe Clark’’-—good average square dance band material, though the tunes are 
often, as is commonly the case, submerged in the over-all sonority of the ensembles. 
The singers and players include the Crockett Family, Bardley Kincaid, Al Hopkins 
and his Buckle Busters, Uncle Dave Macon and his Fruit Jar Drinkers, and the Ten- 
nessee Ramblers. 


Sod Buster Ballads. Contains ‘‘The Dodger Song,” “Ground Hog,” ‘“‘State of Arkan- 
sas,’ ‘Hard, Aint it Hard,” ‘‘I ride an old Paint,’’ and ‘‘House of the Rising Sun.” 
The singers—part of a group that has gathered in New York for public performance 
of folk songs and adaptations thereof, are Woody Guthrie, Lee Hays, Millard Lam- 
pell, and Peter Seeger. 


Deep Sea Chanties. Contains ‘‘Blow, ye Winds, Heigh-ho,” ‘‘Haul Away Joe,” ‘‘Blow 
the Man Down,” “‘The Golden Vanity,” ‘“Away Rio,” and ‘The Coast of High Bar- 
bary.” The singers are the same as in the preceding album. But where in that album 
they achieved an f+c hillbilly, here they are strictly city-billy, excepting in ‘The 
Golden Vanity” which would pass with most students as authentic field material with 
only a touch of hillbilly. 

Alan Lomax is responsible for the notes to all four albums. In the first two listed, 
these are in the form of “Sing Along’ books—separate brochures containing words 
and music notations of melodies (with some piano paraphrases of dances), biographi- 
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cal notes, etc. This reviewer may as well confess to an almost parental solicitude also 
for Alan Lomax and his doings that may impede strict application of critical princi- 
ples. He does, however, much prefer the more documentary approach to the construc- 
tion of the album handbook used in “Listen to Our Story” as over against the pseudo- 
radio dramatization attempted in ‘‘Mountain Frolic,” which is more in tune with 
folk literature than with folklore. It may be also he should take Alan to task for evi- 
dence of a distinct weakness in his valiant championship of folk music in the modern 
world—a tendency to sentimentalization of ‘‘The Folk” and of the social and cultural 
réle he believes it is playing. This is not to dispute the reality of that réle, but only 
the unnecessary idealization of it presented in the somewhat purplish commentary of 
these handbooks. 

Inclusion of music notations is a novelty welcome, I should think, to the increas- 
ingly musically literate section of our record buying public. The scholar will, however, 
require much more careful transcriptions than many in these handbooks. He may aver 
that ‘‘Lady Gay”’ is much too complicated metrically for the average reader, yet pain- 
fully inexact for the musicologist. A simpler, more schematic notation would benefit 
the former and be condoned by the latter. Several songs (e.g. ‘“‘Cindy”’ and “Old Joe 
Clark’’) are written an octave too low. Bars are misplaced in ‘‘Pretty Polly” and “Sail 
Away, Ladies.” Some measures that should be full of rests are filled with notes. But 
these are details that can be corrected in future releases. This review should close on 
the more hopeful tone: that if popularization of Anglo-American folk music never 
strays farther from its serious study than in these efforts, we have much to be thankful 
for. 

CHARLES SEEGER 
Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 


Cuentos populares espanioles, I-III. By Aurelio M. Espinosa. (Madrid: Consejo supe- 
rior de investigaciones cientificas. Instituto ‘‘Antonio de Nebrija,”’ de filologfa. 
Pp. xxxix +631; 511; 473. Bound, Pesetas 230; unbound, Pesetas 210.) 


The texts printed in the first volume have been available in the Cuentos populares 
espafioles (Stanford University, 1923-1926), but we have previously had only 
glimpses of the rich notes that Espinosa was preparing in his preliminary studies of 
the Tarbaby, the Carol of the Twelve Numbers, and the stories of corpses that are 
carried about. Volumes II and III bring up to date these studies and contain notes on 
all the tales. They furnish abundant materials for future discussion. Espinosa’s zeal 
in pursuing Spanish and Portuguese versions, especially those printed by Latin- 
American scholars, is highly commendable. Since he combines a virtually complete 
review of versions in Spanish, with an extensive survey of parallels in other languages, 
the Cuentos is a standard work that all students of the folk tale must consult. 

I shall offer some general and some particular comments by way of giving a fuller 
description of the work. I note with regret the lack of an index. A half a dozen pages 
surveying the themes discussed in the notes or a tabulation according to the Aarne 
list of tales or the Thompson list of incidents would have been very helpful indeed. 
Since the book was printed in Spain and the author was resident in California, the 
typography leaves something to be desired. Nevertheless, an experienced scholar will 
correct the spelling of non-Spanish words or names and the use or lack of accents 
without too much difficulty. It would be helpful to give full bibliographical details 
for Walter Anderson’s studies that were printed in journals. Almost all of the chapters 
of the Speculum exemplorum are excerpted from earlier books, and these should have 
been indicated. 
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In surveying the versions and tabulating their peculiarities Espinosa relies (it seems 
to me) too confidently on the numerical preponderance of a trait. If we could be surs 
that the available versions represented a random sampling, then we could accept 
the numerical preponderance of a trait without much question. But, we actually have 
very few texts of any sort older than 1800 and a very uneven representation of 
countries for more recent times. Clearly the accidents of preservation and collection 
can have provided us with more examples of one trait than another. 

Espinosa makes some very interesting and important remarks on several categories 
of tales that have not received much attention. The tales containing riddles, which 
form the first section (II, 59-151) are such a category. Rodolfo Lenz discussed them 
some years ago, and Walter Anderson and Jan de Vries have subjected representative 
tales or groups of tales to critical examination. In addition to these studies, which 
Espinosa utilizes fully, there are two general articles that call for mention: Elena 
Eleonskaia, [Some Remarks on the Role of Riddles in Tales], Etnograficheskoie Oboz- 
reniia, '75 (1907), 78-90 and Kalipada Mitra, ‘‘Enigma in Fiction,’’ Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 14 (1928), 83-113. Since neither of these articles 
is at all definitive, the subject still needs general treatment. For example, it has not 
been pointed out that the riddles found in tales are of a very special type. They differ 
from the usual riddle, which (like Humpty Dumpty) involves a misleading compari- 
son of an object to something that is not the answer. Such riddles may occur now and 
again in tales, but are ordinarily substitutions for questions that call for a particular 
bit of information rather than the explanation of a confusing comparison. 

The Carol of the Twelve Numbers, which Espinosa discusses at length (II, r11- 
143) with reference to his earlier and longer investigation, is a most curious theme 
that deserves still more attention. I have indicated the range of texts that come into 
consideration in my Bibliography of Riddles (FF Communications, 126, Helsinki, 
1939), pp. 149-151, and “‘The Carol of Twelve Numbers Once More,” Southern Folk- 
lore Quarterly, 4 (1940), 161. A new study is promised. 

In Espinosa’s instructive and abundant remarks on the neglected category of 
cumulative tales he rightly complains (III, 444) about the awkward and unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement that survives from the Aarne list in my revision, ‘‘A Classification 
of Formula Tales,’’ JAF, 46 (1933), 77-88. Inasmuch as the makers of many lists 
subsequent to Aarne and the cataloguers of many archives of folklore have adopted 
Aarne’s arrangement, an alteration seemed impossible then. My revision was intended 
as a contribution to a new edition of Aarne that seemed likely to be undertaken. Since 
I could not change the numbers, I fitted in the additions as best I could. Others have 
expressed dissatisfaction with Aarne’s arrangement, and I, like Espinosa, can be 
counted among them. Perhaps the time is ripe for an entirely new system. Until it 
has been devised, it seems impracticable to discard a system that is now actually in 
use from Iceland to Rumania. The type 2030 in the Aarne list and the revision is es- 
pecially troublesome to Espinosa. It contains tales in which the characteristic sequence 
fire-stick-ox-water occurs. I am ready to believe that this sequence has been intro- 
duced into some tales (not all of the texts are within my reach at moment) to which it 
does not originally belong. I suspect that this sequence might prove to bea survival of 
an ancient ritual. In connection with these cumulative or formula tales see Wessel- 
ski’s important criticisms of Haavio in ‘‘Das Miarlein vom Tode des Hiihnchens und 
andere Kettenmarlein,” Hessische Blatter fiir Volkskunde, 32 (1933), I-51. 

By way of detailed comment, let me offer a few additions here and there as an 
appreciation of Espinosa’s rich notes. To the comment on witchcraft (III, 126) one 
might add H. C. Lea, Materials Toward a History of Witchcraft (Philadelphia, 1939) 
and (with special reference to its folkloristic aspects) Arne Runeberg, Witches, Demons 
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and Fertility Magic. Analysis of Their Significance and Mutual Relations in West 
European Folk Religion (Societas scientiarum Fennica. Commentationes humanarum 
litterarum), XIV, No. 4 (Helsinki, 1947). Josef Miiller, Das Mdarchen von Unibos 
(Deutsche Arbeiten der Universitat Kéln, Jena [1934] )would have been pertinent to 
the note on Nos. 172-174; see Espinosa, III, 157-16, Tipo I. The curious proverb 
“*Para mfisica estamos,’ dijo la zorra’’ (III, 319) might call for remarks; see F, 
Sanchez y Escribano, ‘‘Dialogismos paremiolégicos castellanos,’’ Revista de filologia 
espafiola, 23 (1936), 288, No. 132, citing F. Rodriguez Marin, Méds de 20,000 refranes 
(Madrid, 1926), pp. 360-361. The exemplum ‘‘De advocato et diabolo” (III, 318-319) 
is Chaucer’s ‘‘Friar’s Tale’’; see Bryan and Dempster, Sources and Analogues of Chau- 
cer's Canterbury Tales (Chicago, [1941]), pp. 269-274. The famous Spanish “‘ Medio 
Pollito” (IIL, 373-386) has some very important Turkish parallels; see Eberhard and 
Boratav, ‘‘Sechzig tiirkische Tiermarchen,”’ Annales de Il’ Université d’ Ankara, 1947, p. 
288, No. 48. Espinosa’s erudition and wide-ranging scholarship tempt one to con- 
tinue, but it is already obvious that we have here a work of major importance to stu- 
dents of folk tales. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


The Eastern Timbira. By Curt Nimuendajé, Translated and edited by Robert H. 
Lowie. (University of California Publications in Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 
41. Berkeley and Los Angles: University of California Press, 1946. Pp. 357.) 


Nimuendajtii's posthumous monograph on the Eastern Timbira is, because of its 
size and its many revelations, his most significant contribution to South American 
ethnology. It is also the best account we have of the social organization of a Gé tribe. 
Until recent years, the Indians whom Martius classified as Gé were regarded as the 
modern representatives of very ancient migrants who had occupied Eastern Brazil 
long before the arrival of the Amazonian tribes—Tupi, Carib and Arawak. The Gé 
are usually described as primitive nomads and hunters who practice agriculture only 
in regions where they have come under the influence of more civilized peoples. Even 
so, the contrast between the advanced Tupi and the savage nomads was somewhat 
marred by the descriptions of the ‘‘Tapuya”’ tribes by the early Dutch chroniclers 
who came in touch with these Indians in the hinterland of Pernambuco and Bahia. 
Nimuendajti's tireless fieldwork among several Gé tribes has modified the traditional 
conception of their culture and has confirmed the favorable impression that the 
“Tapuya” made on the Dutch. 

While it is true that the Gé lack a few arts known to the Tupi-Guarani and other 
Amazonian tribes—for instance, pottery and weaving—they are not inferior to their 
neighbors. Far from being exclusively hunters and gatherers, they are excellent farm- 
ers; but unlike the Tupi, whose staples are manioc and maize, they cultivate mainly 
sweet potatoes, yams and a cissus. Their habitat, the campos or savannas of Eastern 
Brazil, may explain certain deviations from the traditional pattern of forest culture. 

Taking the complexity of social organization and ceremonialism as an expression 
of cultural sophistication, the Gé in general, and the Timbira in particular, occupy 
a unique situation in the South American continent. Their social structure is based on 
an ever recurrent dualism manifested in the marriage moieties, rainy season moieties, 
plaza group moieties, etc. The complexity and number of groupings found in Timbira 
society have few, if any, parallels elsewhere in South America. A substantial part of 
the monograph is devoted to a description of the social system, but an analysis here 
would be superfluous since Timbira social organization has already been summarized 
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by Dr. Lowie in An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology and in the Handbook of 
South American Indians. Moreover, the chapters dealing with this very subject have 
already appeared in the American Anthropologist. 

The intricacies of ceremonialism constitute the second revelation of this mono- 
graph. The different phases of the boys’ initiation, extending over a period of ten 
years, and the seasonal festivals are accompanied by a disconcerting succession of 
patternized activities. The welter of details accumulated by Nimuendajt challenges 
the patience of the reader and renders difficult a characterization of Timbira cere- 
monialism. A striking feature is the small part played by religion and magic in these 
festivals. Possession by the souls of the dead, lustration and the transmission of lon- 
gevity are the only conspicuous magico-religious rites that may be clearly traced. 

This lay ceremonialism is very much in keeping with the feeble religious feeling of 
the Timbira. Sun and Moon, though invoked in improvised prayers, are inconspicu- 
ous deities. A belief in the benevolence and helpfulness of the dead can be deduced 
from their mythology and from the hope entertained by some individuals that the 
souls of the dead will give them good advice. Magic is more closely linked with daily 
life, but does not assume any spectacular forms. Shamanism lacks the setting and 
paraphernalia by which it is characterized among the forest tribes. Medicine men suck 
their patients but do not dramatize the performance. Shamans neither exercise great 
influence, nor do they seem to be particularly feared. 

Nimuendajti’s monograph throws much light on one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of Gé culture: the relay races with heavy logs. Like most collective undertakings 
among these Indians, the races are surrounded by minute rites. The value of the chap- 
ter on this sport is enhanced by a thorough study of its distribution. 

The collection of myths and tales included in the monograph is disappointing be- 
cause of its brevity. Nevertheless, some tales are interesting from a comparative point 
of view. There are no culture hero myths, but the adventures of Sun and Moon follow 
the patterns of the Twin myths so popular among South American Indians. Sun plays 
the part of the clever brother who plays tricks on the weak and stupid Moon. Some of 
the deeds of the luminaries are the very ones which other tribes attribute to the cul- 
ture hero or to the divine brothers. Thus, Moon by his stupidity causes Sun to deprive 
mankind of many advantages (low fruit trees, tools that work by themselves, etc.). 

The story of the “Star woman,” which occurs as a striking parallel between South 
and North American folklore, is also known to the Timbira. As far as we may judge 
from the available material, this tale is known only to the tribes of the Chaco and 
those of Eastern Brazil. Some details of the Timbira version (e.g. the star woman is 
put in a calabash which is opened by a curious person) occur also among the Chama- 
coco of the Chaco. As it stands today, the distribution of this story may be a signifi- 
cant aid in the establishment of the culture history of that part of the continent and, 
together with other characteristics, may indicate links between the populations of 
Eastern Brazil and the Chaco tribes. 

The motif of ‘Sharpened leg’’ likewise figures in the folklore of both Chaco and 
Gé tribes, but, unlike that of ‘‘Star woman,”’ this theme occurs also in Guiana folk- 
lore. 

The scientific value of Nimuendajt’s work should not blind us to its shortcomings. 
The Eastern Timbira is a dry summary of a culture rather than a complete and well 
balanced monograph. Even social institutions and ceremonies, which have received 
preferential treatment, are presented in a cold and schematic form. The author's 
familiarity with the culture and his deep sympathy for the Indians have not helped 
him in his presentation of facts—his Timbira remain remote and lifeless robots. The 
task of reading through lengthy lists of institutions and descriptions of complex cere- 
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monial acts is often tiresome and confusing. The use and abuse of native terms also 
requires an unnecessary effort on the part of the reader who is constantly obliged to 
consult the glossary to keep on his way. It is difficult to reconcile the style of this work 
with the former publications of Nimuendajié which gave us such warm and lively pic- 
tures of the Apapocuva and Shipaya. Since the translation and editing of the present 
book may have added to its sternness, let us hope that the publication of the original 
text in Portuguese may give us a more nuanced image of Timbira culture than does 
the English version. 
ALFRED MétTRAUX 

New York City 


Come A Singing! Canadian Folk-Songs. By Marius Barbeau, Arthur Lismer and Ar- 
thur Bourinot. (National Museum of Canada, Bulletin No. 107, Anthropological 
Series, No. 26. Ottawa, Canada, Department of Mines and Resources, Mines and 
Geology Branch, 1947. Pp. v +59. Illustrated, $0.25.) 


The thirty songs in this slim volume are intended rather for singing than for re- 
search, and Barbeau and his collaborators have selected and arranged them with this 
in mind. There is neither accompaniment nor harmonization; solo and chorus pas- 
sages are, however, clearly marked. The songs have been simplified to a certain extent 
for ease in reading, although certain rhythmic configurations remain which will give 
difficulty to the singer unfamiliar with this type of folk music. These are concerned 
either with disparities between musical accents and normal speech accents or, more 
often, by phrases of uneven and unusual lengths which give the impression that rests 
have been omitted, and may be considered idiosyncrasies of the Canadian folk song 
style. All of the songs are in English. Many of them are well known in the United 
States. ‘‘Remember the Red River,”’ for example, is part of our cowboy repertoire, 
and such songs as ‘“‘Blow the Man Down,” and ‘‘A Frog a Wooing” are included in 
our general heritage of folk music. 

RICHARD A. WATERMAN 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinots 


The Times of Melville and Whitman. By Van Wyck Brooks. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1947. Pp. vi+489. Index. $5.00.) 


In his new study of America’s literary past, Van Wyck Brooks discusses several 
authors whose works relate to folklore. Among outstanding writers of dialect litera- 
ture, Brooks includes Sidney Lanier, who in his poetry first introduced the actual talk 
of Negroes; Joel Chandler Harris, master of the intricacies of the Negro’s syntax as 
well as his diction; and George W. Cable, artistic reporter of Creole story, song, and 
speech. The Times of Melville and Whitman also treats the books which early estab- 
lished regionalism in American letters, such as Mary Murfree’s sketches of North 
Carolina’s Great Smoky Mountains in Up in the Blue Ridge, and, of course, Bret 
Harte’s picturesque notes and anecdotes in his matchless tales about womanless Cali- 
fornia. One sees in Brooks’ study that even novels about Indian lore, which at first so 
fascinated our ancestors, became less popular in the nineteenth century than the fresh 
regional literature about hitherto little-known places deep down South and way out 
West or relatively unknown peoples like Negroes, Creoles, and cowboys who spun 
homely yarns and sang haunting songs in a tongue romantically different from staid 
Yankee English. 

Although it is apparently not a conscious intention on the part of Brooks, The 
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Times of Melville and Whitman is significantly linked with folklore in many scattered 
allusions. Thus Paul Bunyan, a mythical figure originating ‘“‘about 1837,” is cited asa 
legendary rival of David Crockett and Dan Boone; Riley's rustic language is claimed 
to be evocative of the ways of pioneeers; Lewis H. Morgan, “ ‘father of American 
anthropology’,”’ is mentioned as a traveller in the Indian pueblo country; and Mark 
Twain, spokesman of the West, is referred to as ‘‘the greatest American folk-writer of 
the time.”’ There is a long account of Charles Godfrey Leland, incomparable collector 
of the odd in the lore of everybody from Gypsies to generals, together with a brief 
passage on Joseph Leidy, famous for his work on prehistoric life. Then there is brief 
reporting on witchcraft, spiritualism, and such contemporary notions as the belief 
that the Indians were the lost tribes of Israel. Brooks asserts that the nineteenth-cen- 
tury picture of the South became a legend, and he is doubtless correct. One may add 
that the West, too, has become so: what was once ‘“‘no law west of Kansas City” was 
later termed ‘‘no law beyond the Pecos’’; and yet later, according to C. L. Sonnichsen’s 
recent volume on Roy Bean (p. 73), the saying was ‘‘west of El Paso there is no God.”’ 

The only place in which folklore is closely connected with either of the two grand 
figures covered in Brooks’ title appears in the seventh chapter, which is called ‘‘Mel- 
ville the Traveller.”” A good deal of the material in Moby Dick is solidly based on what 
Melville saw in his travels or received as hearsay from adventurous skippers. Much of 
his description in Omoo, Typee, and White-Jacket is due, not to pure creative imagina- 
tion, but to keen persona! observation. The Times of Melville and Whitman briefly but 
colorfully touches on folklore in literature, a subject whose great possibilities are ripe 
for comprehensive investigation. 

HALDEEN BRADDY 

Texas College of Mines, 
El Paso, Texas 


Vermilion. By Idwal Jones. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. 495. $3.00.) 


Idwal Jone’s Vermilion is a novel of some distinction, exciting in parts, always 
readable, and showing several of the best qualities of historical fiction. The main 
situation in the book centers on the economic importance of quicksilver mining in the 
California of the 1850’s and 1860’s. The locale of the New Almaden mercury mine and 
the Almaden vineyards is successfully utilized, with much stress falling on local cus- 
toms, provincial ways of thought and speech, and the succession of rapid change 
which enters so frequently into the chronicles of the American West. An incidental 
value in the novel is its treatment of the lusty mode of life of a little known but im- 
portant group of pioneer miners and captains of trade. 

J. H. NELSon 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Winter Telling Stories. By Alice Marriott. Illustrated by Roland Whitehorse. (New 
York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1947. Pp. 84. $2.50.) 


This is a book for young readers of eleven trickster tales about Sende from the 
Kiowa Indians of Oklahoma. The Sende-does-good series dwells on his benefits to 
mankind and cosmic explanations.! It contains a new tale not hitherto recorded for 
the Kiowa, ‘‘Why the deer have short teeth.’’ The Sende-makes-trouble stories reveal 
his famous weaknesses and ability for spreading general discomfit, ending with the 


1Cf, E. C. Parsons, Kiowa Tales, MAFS, Vol. 22, pp. 11-14, 21-24, 42. 
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joyful ‘‘Sende Tricks the White Man out of his Horse and Montgomery Ward Cow- 
boy Outfit.’? Each tale has a full page illustration by the talented Kiowa, Roland 
Whitehorse, which alone would make the book notable. 

The character of the trickster is a “‘natural” for children. It is satisfying for young 
minds to learn some good specific origins, but there is deeper satisfaction in hearing 
about a fellow who, along with good things, also does awful things such as being selfish 
and greedy and impertinent, and gets stuck in trees or buffalo skulls. How many char- 
acters developed for juvenile consumption are as human as this? It is hard enough to 
find a Struwwelpeter, but children know that a real person is both good and bad. 

Moreover, these trickster episodes have lots of action, and this may be one reason 
why it is no trouble for them to cross linguistic and cultural boundaries. We enjoy 
the slapstick comedy as much as a Kiowa. To sharpen the plots even more, Marriott 
has lopped out all descriptive detail and gives the action straight in a fine terse style 
with humor and understanding. Sende ‘‘sits squash in the mud.” The bear talks as 
laconically as a Vermonter. The bilingual competence of the narrator, Mr. George 
Hunt, and his talent for vividness were no doubt a help in this. 

One thing one should not look for in this collection is ethnology such as is found, 
for instance,in Parsons’ texts. A good informant’s narrative, packed with unsought cul- 
tural data, perhaps distorted with half-forgotten associations, vivid with native life 
and values, has many functions. To reach a special audience it is quite legitimate to 
rewrite the material. These tales are pared so clean of their culture that they stand 
practically free of the Kiowa, of the Plains, of the American Indian. Oh, there are 
references to the sun dance, to the hoop and dart game, and there is the character of 
the trickster and the literary style. Were it not for Whitehorse’s illustrations, we 
should be hard put, without previous information, to give them their cultural setting. 
(Whitehorse does give us lots of ethnology. He also unwittingly betrays the problem 
of the variant in mythology: his picture for ‘‘Sende steals the sun’”’ shows a rabbit 
as one of the runners. The text speaks of a deer!) Let it be said that it is a pleasant 
change for an anthropologist to read the material as action-stories. 

There is one aspect to stress in writing books for children out of folklore materials. 
These adapted collections, besides passing on to children a glorious and varied heri- 
tage of human imagination, are of the greatest value in conveying the concept of other 
ways of life that are at the same time much like our own. One is never too young to 
learn that there are people of humor and vitality and courage who have feelings such 
as we know them, problems to face like ours, yet who do some things a bit differently 
than ourselves, or look a little different from ourselves. This book does not give much 
cultural data, but even without a surreptitious dose of ethnology, children can at least 
learn that certain tales came from such and such a people, and that sharing of tales 
is one of the many things we can and do share. Too many children’s books are built 
around barren sentimental episodes. Miss Mariott’s trickster tales are vigorous and 
gay, and give a youngster something to keep. 

JANE RICHARDSON HANKS 
Bennington College, 
Bennington, Vermont 


New England's Buried Treasure. By Clay Perry. (New York: Stephen Daye Press, 
1946. Pp. 348. Cave index, 55 photographs. $3.50.) 


By “‘buried treasure’’ the author means caves. He is a spelunker, a fan and explorer 
of underground passageways, whether cavern or gorge or notch or abandoned mine. 


2 Ibid., pp. 27-30, 32-33, 36-39, 43-46. 
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His descriptions of the underground in five New England states (Rhode Island is poor 
in caves), are addressed primarily to would-be speleologists, but he presents stories 
about caves wherever possible, and uses the terms “folklore’’ and “legend” fre- 
quently. 

An older school of folklorists, who seem to have no disciples in the United States at 
the moment, found the topical approach to their subject intriguing, and strung beads 
of folklore on single themes: women, plants, teeth, stars, the moon. Such an approach 
has its merits, bringing much scattered folk-belief and tradition into a fresh focus. If 
this volume systematically presented the lore that gets attached to New England 
caves, the folklore student would find it useful. 

Unfortunately, while the author may be a cave expert, he is a folklore amateur. 
Any kind of a story serves him for a legend, and that there are different kinds and 
degrees of legends is never considered. Sometimes a “‘legend”’ is referred to in a sen- 
tence, and we hear no more about it (pp. 87, 109, 209). Sources are quoted with vague 
references or none at all, and no bibliography is supplied. The driblets of oral tra- 
dition included could easily be streams. Occasionally the connection between the cave 
and the story is tenuous, as in the account of Frank Almy’s murder of Christy 
Warden. Almy during his career of burglary hid at one time in a little cave near 
Thetford, Vermont. But a barn sheltered him before and after his climactic act of 
murder, which is chiefly discussed. 

In a number of New England traditional tales caves do play a major role. A cave 
sheltered the regicides, Goffe and Whalley; held the wolf that doughty Israel Putnam 
combated on his stomach; presumably contains the remains of the Indian powwow 
Passaconway; gave forth the mysterious Moodus noises; hides Kidd gold and Spanish 
silver; provided headquarters and retreats for the counterfeiter Gill Belcher, the Great 
Barrington robber gang of 1875, and the axe-murderer Oscar Beckwith. Mr. Perry 
does not confine his attention to caves proper, but deals also with the old iron mines 
of Simsbury, Connecticut, converted into the dreaded Newgate prison, and certain 
“beehive’”’ rock formations found at North Salem, New Hampshire, and interpreted 
as being the structures of pre-Columbian Irish refugee-explorers. All these matters, 
whether they represent factual or imagined incidents, have provided town talk over 
the years, and take on a traditional character. But the common element in a sober 
account of a convict’s escape, a startling hypothesis about pre-Columbian history, 
or a hoax involving a salted gold mine, is not simply ‘‘folklore.” This material is 
provocative, and one wishes that, even on the popular level, it had received a more 
useful treatment. 

RIcHARD M. Dorson 
Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


“Sechzig tiirkische Tiermarchen,”” By W. Eberhard and P. N. Boratav. (Ankara tini- 
versitesi Yillizi (Annales de |’ Université d’ Ankara), 1947. Pp. 246-306.) 


This very interesting and important account of sixty types of animal stories col- 
lected in Turkey is a portion of a much larger survey of 345 types and nearly 3,000 
versions of Turkish folk tales that awaits publication. It is arranged, with changes 
appropriate to the differences in materials, according to the plan of Wolfram Eber- 
hard’s Typen chinesischer Volksmarchen (FF Communications, No. 120, Helsinki, 
1937) and Volksmarchen aus Siidost-China (FF Communications, No. 128, Helsinki, 
1941). In other words, it does not classify the tales according to the system established 
by Antti Aarne’s Verzeichnis der Marchentypen (FF Communications, No. 3, Hel- 
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sinki, 1910), revised and enlarged by Stith Thompson as The Types of the Folktale 
(FF Communications, No. 74, Helsinki, 1928). 

The animal stories included here range more widely than one might expect. For 
example, Type 57, ‘‘Der dankbare Tote,” is a Marchen beginning with an episode of a 
fish that is grateful because the hero did not kill it. As the authors indicate, the tale 
is related to others that they do not class as animal tales. Unfortunately the references 
from this Turkish list to the Aarne classification and other obvious sources are rare. 
Type 48 is, for example, the Spanish Half-Cock story (Aarne, Type 715), which as 
Eberhard and Boratav note has been the subject of a minute examination by Boggs. 
In Type 1, Graf’s study of Reineke Fuchs is cited without mention of the page; in 
Type 2 an #sopic fable is cited without the appropriate number; and there are refer- 
ences to the Pancatantra and the Tuti-Nameh without the necessary details. Since the 
authors had this information, they could have given it with little additional trouble. 
The survey announced for publication is to contain the necessary indexes, an exhaus- 
tive introduction, and a survey of the results of recent studies in folk tales. 

The frequent allusions to previous studies are extremely interesting. The authors 
find that these new Turkish texts often confirm previous investigations .Aarne’s as- 
signment (FF Communications, No. 11) of the tale of the animals on a journey is 
accepted; see Type 10. The Turkish Half-Cock versions (Type 48) and a story of 
grateful animals (Type 52) agree surprisingly well with reconstructions made by Boggs 
and Aarne. 

Turkish tales occupy a position of strategic importance in the dissemination of 
folk tales. Students therefore welcome any information about them. This generous 
sample of an authoritative account of Turkish tales whets one’s appetite for more. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


Windows Open to the World. By Dorothy Gladys Spicer. (New York: The Women’s 
Press, 1946. Pp. 127. $2.50.) 


According to the author of this little book a fellowship strong enough to unite the 
world in lasting peace can be created only by learning how people from other coun- 
tries think, worship, eat, sing and play. The basic aim of this book, therefore, is to 
suggest a few of the ways by which fellowship with different nationality groups may 
be cultivated. The methods emphasized are the following: (1) giving parties with a 
foreign motif, (2) dramatizing folk materials from other lands, (3) creating folk festi- 
vals, (4) planning nationality community projects, (5) participating in overseas ser- 
vice projects, and (6) organizing reading programs which emphasize handicraft ac- 
tivities. 

The author’s frame of reference in approaching the ethnic problem is excellent and 
and extremely praiseworthy; however, the organization of materials, the presentation 
of illustrations, and the analysis of ethnic, religious, and racial problems is so poor as 
to void whatever good intentions were expressed in the author’s preface. For example, 
content analysis of the chapter on what is usually regarded as important subject 
matter, Dramatizing Folk Materials, shows that only one anda half pages are devoted 
to the use of folk material in the drama while the rest of the chapter is taken up with 
a reprint (American Childhood, November, 1932) of the child’s play ‘“‘The Magpie 
Who Stole Milk!’’ Most of the chapters are of this naive and superficial character. 
Particularly disappointing is the chapter on foreign parties. Of the seven parties 
given as illustrations, one is a Greek party, one a Latin American party, one an Irish 
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party; two are British parties; one is a Christmas party; and one is a British-American 
Mothers and Daughters party. It is this sort of selection of materials which stamps 
this book as a hastily conceived and superficially organized project. 

Pau J. CAMPISI 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missourt 


Dew on Jordan. By Harold Preece and Celia Kraft. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Company, 1946. 220 pages. $2.50.) 

In storybook style the deep impulses that sweep with primitive passion through 
the lives of Southern hill country folks are here interpreted and, unfortunately, 
highly fictionized. The authors present a creditable account of what they found when 
they looked for it. Out of a series of salacious and sensational jottings, a novelistic 
journal of religious impulses has been chronicled. On the one hand, Dew on Jordan 
is reportorial, suggesting basic true-to-life circumstances in the lives of a people to 
whom God is good and heaven a place more thrilling than the Pentecostal glory of 
the upper room. As such it is good reading. But the reporter’s assignment has been 
overcast by the temptation to present the hill folks as the public wants the hill folks 
to be. Where caricature is necessary to achieve this purpose, the authors do not hesi- 
tate to make the most of it. This leads to the belief that behind the preparation of 
this non-fiction novel was little study and scanty knowledge of the wide range 
characteristics, the social implications, and the historicity of the groups under 
discussion. 

To depict the emotionalized religious expressions and orgiastic goings-on as com- 
pletely typical of the holiness movements is a miscarriage of literary justice. In this 
the members of the Churches of God and the followers of Pentecostal faiths may 
rightly feel themselves maligned and ridiculed. 

There is a definite need for a sympathetic interpretation of these little-known and 
much misunderstood sects. The authors of Dew on Jordan have succeeded in present- 
ing a vaudevillian sketch of what one may possibly see on the stage of religious 
emotionalism, but they have failed to take the reader behind the scenes where an 
equally exciting and considerably more significant drama is consistently being 
enacted. 

Marcus BacH 
University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Pontiac and the Indian Uprising. By Howard H. Peckham. (Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1947. Pp. xviii + 346. Illustrations; 6 maps; bibliography; 
index. $4.50.) 


All students of culture change will find a great deal of interesting material in this 
volume, for the author has placed his account of Pontiac’s attempt to drive the 
British out of Detroit into a cultural framework. Dr. Peckham sees the rebellion not as 
a local phenomenon but as a sturdy, though hopeless, effort to stop the spread of 
European control over the Great Lakes Indians and their land. This viewpoint has 
been previously expressed, but no former writer has used so much anthropological 
material in an attempt to show precisely how the lives of Pontiac’s Ottawa tribesmen 
and their allies were affected by the encroachments of the French and British. 

By the use of a successful literary device—a hypothetical reconstruction of 
Pontiac’s boyhood and youth—Peckham manages to present a sketch of Ottawa cul- 
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ture as it probably existed in the first half of the eighteenth century. He then 
traces the background of French-British-Indian relations in the years just prior to 
the entrance of Pontiac’s name into documentary history. In this way the reader is 
provided with orientation both with respect to Pontiac’s background and with re. 
gard to the historic episode in which he was to play a central part. 

Beginning with the time of Major Henry Gladwin’s assumption of command at 
Fort Detroit in 1762, Peckham describes in careful detail the events that culminated 
in the uprising led by Pontiac. He shows how the immediate cause was the change 
of Indian policy adopted by the English when they replaced the French in the Detroit 
area. Under Sir Jeffrey Amherst, commander-in-chief of his Majesty’s forces in North 
America, the British forbade the sale of rum, raised the prices of trade goods, re- 
stricted the distribution of ammunition, and relinquished the practice of bestowing 
gifts on the natives. Pontiac, who had been on good terms with the French, resented 
the new policies and, with the help of other discontented individuals and groups, laid 
siege to Fort Detroit in May, 1763. Thanks to Major Gladwin’s firm and courageous 
resistance the attack failed; peace was restored; and Pontiac’s vain effort to check 
the spread of the British came to an end. Thereafter, the chief lived in simple fashion 
until he was assassinated by a Peoria Indian in the spring of 1769. 

Dr. Peckham’s book is not free of some rather serious faults. The term ‘‘savage” 
is frequently and indiscriminately used, often as a synonym for Indian. Apparently, 
the author does not always intend the word to convey some sort of moral condem- 
nation, hence one wonders why an emotionally-charged term was so recklessly em- 
ployed. There are, furthermore, several references to the boiling and eating of cap- 
tives. Cases of restricted and ceremonial cannibalism probably did occur in the Great 
Lakes area, but the aborigines were not true cannibals, and Peckham would have 
done better to have omitted reports which came from prejudiced and obviously un- 
trustworthy sources. Moreover, certain traits are attributed loosely to ‘‘the Indians,” 
without any precise documentation. We are told, for example, that ‘‘the Indians were 
a comparatively healthy race before their contact with the white men” (p. 12); that 
‘ft was ever an Indian characteristic to favor the side that was successful’’ (p. 52); 
etc. The latter statement is particularly disconcerting in view of the fact that Peck- 
ham’s whole book deals with Pontiac’s attack against the successful side in the 
Franco-British rivalry. 

Pontiac and the Indian Uprising will almost inevitably be compared with the famed 
History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac. Parkham’s work is certainly the more vividly 
written; but Peckham’s is more thorough and is based on a better and more reliable 
group of sources. A reviewer is unquestionably safe in predicting that both books will 
be widely used to supplement one another. 

MIscHA TITIEV 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Warriors Without Weapons: A Study of the Society and Personality Development of 
the Pine Ridge Sioux. By Gordon Macgregor, with the collaboration of Royal B. 
Hassrick and William E. Henry. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
Pp. 228. $3.75.) 

This study is one of a series of reports sponsored by the Committee on Human 
Development of the University of Chicago and the United States Office of Indian 
Affairs under the title, Indian Education Research Project. (Other reports which 
have thus far appeared are The Hopi Way by Laura Tompson and Alice Joseph; and 
Children of the People by Dorothea Leighton and Clyde Kluckhohn.) 
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In combination with the recent studies of the Sioux made by Scudder Mekeel, 
Erik Homburger Erikson, Lloyd Wilcox, and Ruth Hill Useem, we now have a fuller 
understanding of present-day Dakota life in its varied dimensions than is the case 
for most contemporary Indian groups. Macgregor’s monograph provides an incisive 
analysis on both the cultural and individual levels on the social-psychological con- 
sequences of acculturation. The values of traditional Sioux and traditional white 
society are examined as they are manifested in the cultural orientation of Pine Ridge 
Reservation of South Dakota and in the individual lives of a sample of Indian chil- 
dren from that reserve. Out of this analysis comes comprehension of the social and in- 
ternalized conflicts which give rise to the forms of social behavior otherwise incompre- 
hensible to the outside observer. 

While there is little data directly bearing on Sioux folklore of the type offered by 
Ella Deloria, the study does provide a useful framework within which folklore studies 
may be made. Thus the cultural heritage of ancestral Sioux has been reinterpreted 
into a rich series of legends which are constantly cited and embellished in the process 
of presentation by each succeeding generation. It is significant to note the accentu- 
ation of certain features of traditional Sioux culture, especially those associated with 
the initial contact with the mainstreams of white society. White man’s folklore has 
diffused in a highly selective way, being modified as it has become incorporated into 
native modes of thought. It would be highly revealing to have some studies of the 
effects of acculturation on the ancestral and modern folklore. These aspects of social 
life are especially significant in understanding the culture of the Sioux, for, as 
Macgregor’s study clearly reveals, having been unable to work out a satisfactory ad- 
justment to the external realities, the Sioux have created a new inner world of selected 
memories of past greatness. These are in many ways more the social reality than the 
existential world about them. So, too, the picture of white man in the tales of the 
Sioux offers a rich laboratory for a study of the living folklore of a poeple. 

Joun USEEM 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The Everglades. River of Grass. By Marjory Stoneman Douglas. Illustrated by 
Robert Fink. (New York: Rinehart and Co., 1947. Rivers of America Books. Pp. 
406. 2 maps; bibliography; index. $3.50.) 

Series of regional books based on specific geographical features have been developed 
recently in various forms. Rivers, lakes, mountains, and the ‘“‘country” all serve as 
focal points for such series. While the primary object was perhaps another method 
to sell more books, some editors and authors recognized the opportunity such an ap- 
proach offered for a thorough regional study. Unfortunately few reached this goal. 
The present book, however, achieves it very well with a sincere enthusiastic style 
reminiscent at times of William Bartram. 

The success with which Mrs. Douglas has blended the geography, natural history, 
prehistory, ethnology, history, and contemporary developments into an integrated 
tale of southern Florida is all the more obvious in comparison with other Florida re- 
gional studies. Of the other two Florida river books, those on the Suwanee and St. 
Johns, the first is good but limited in scope, while the later is very poor, full of mis- 
takes, and distinctive only for the careless imaginative writing of the senior author. 
Palmetto Country is fine for what it covers, but, again, it is not a well-rounded pres- 
entation. 

Mrs. Douglas’ qualifications for writing this book were her writing skill, her ac- 
quaintance with many specialists in the area, and a general knowledge of southern 
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Florida based on many years of residence there. Beginning the task with enthusiasm 
and a resolve that the details should be correct, she amassed voluminous data which 
were integrated by her and then evaluated by specialists. As a result of this pains. 
taking effort, often irksome to a writer who has previously concentrated on fiction, 
we have a well written, readable book containing a wealth of scholarly and scientific 
data which can be enjoyed by both the general and the academically inclined reader, 

The book encompasses Southern Florida, but the central theme is the Everglades 
and its bordering rims, which are like river banks. The Glades is not a thick swamp 
of trees festooned with moss and lianas, as is commonly believed, but is an open saw 
grass marsh covered with clear shallow water slowly flowing from Lake Okeechobee 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The relation of man to environment is not forgotten. Because of its southern lati- 
tude and the proximity of the Gulf Stream, the region has a mild climate resulting 
in a semi-tropical to tropical environment. This has pos-d a particular problem of 
adjustment as most of the inhabitants, from the earliest prehistoric time to the pres- 
ent, came from northern temperate regions. Then, too, the very nature of southern 
Floridian physiography is important, for the Everglades marsh, only sparsely in- 
habited at any time, divided the favorable coastal strips. It was truly a center 
around which human events revolved, and only at times were the Glades penetrated. 

A long initial chapter describes the country and natural history, but this material 
is not thus dismissed. Again and again the importance of the region to its inhabitants 
is indicated by a consideration of the adjustment problems of the earliest Indians, 
as well as more recent visionaries who saw a drained Everglades as Utopia. 

The bulk of the book is historical, with much cultural description. An archeologi- 
cal reconstruction relates the life of the earlier Indians; the difficulties of the Spanish 
occupation are well presented. Considerable space is also given to the movements of 
the Seminoles into southern Florida and their long struggle with the Whites. The 
account of the Seminole Wars is as clear and concise a statement of the background 
and events as is available in the literature. The broader relationships of human ac- 
tivities in the region are not neglected, and the position of the region in contention 
between European powers, and later in the picture of the Southeastern United 
States, is brought out. 

Many readers will find the several chapters dealing with the period beginning after 
the Seminole Wars, and including the present, especially interesting. This is an era 
which has rarely been touched upon by other writers. The long history of struggles, 
failures, and final success (?) in Everglades drainage is perhaps a typical example of 
the American answer to nature’s challenge. It is both encouraging and discouraging in 
its total exploitation without heed of the consequences. However, the final story lies 
in the coordination of efforts for regional conservation and in the new Everglades 
National Park. 

Folklore specialists will find little in the way of songs, riddles, or stories. Neverthe- 
less, Mrs. Douglas does make some genuine contributions in folk history which will 
soon be, it they are not already, folk tales. Her accounts of Watson of Chatham Bend 
River and of the East Coast Ashley Gang are valuable; various surviving eyewit- 
nesses and participants in events connected with these episodes are reluctant, in view 
of the many living relatives of these men, to discuss the outstanding incidents. The 
accounts given here represent the checking and rechecking of data from many in- 
formants, and will be important sources in later years with which the tales then cur- 
rent can be compared. 

Not the least important feature of the book are the illustrations by Robert Fink. 
As a former native he has caught split-second impressions in the numerous black and 
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white sketches scattered throughout the book. The maps, made by a professional 
draftsman unacquainted with the area, are useful and easy to read, but they do con- 
tain some errors. In general the book is well made and well designed, although the 
binding material is far from the quality of previous books in the series. 

Joun M. GoGciIn 
Peabody Museum of Natural History, 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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